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The Lorraine 


Fifth Avenue and 
45th Street 


NEW YORK’S MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


Unfurnished Apartments 
By the Year 
From October 1 


Furnished Apartments and Rooms with 
Bath, Transiently or Permanently 
by Arrangement 


Restaurant a la Carte 


PAUL W.ORVIS GEORGE C. HOWE 





Fectre Sitioen, Seee ut oe equal merits 
Tus ELEcTRO SILI00N Co., 3 Cliff Street, New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 

















Quilted 
Mattress Pads 





Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You 
go to bed to rest. Quilted Mattress 
pads will make your bed comfortable 


as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 


The cost is small and when washed 
they are as good as new. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK 


. was preceded by a stock com 











fitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
=e a will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 

in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

chatene by the State of New York in 1842, 
of a similar 
name. The latter dugeny was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholde nd by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.06 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that pe 
ae ~ 3 ppeeee of I... to 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.01 


82,497,340.00 
75,068,270.00 

7:429,070.00 
19,923,965.35 


12,664,897.11 
the company ‘revert to the as- 
divided annually upon the — 
po ne tonhinated during the year, thereby r 
the cost of insurance. — 
‘or such div certificates are issued sub- 
ject t to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in gene = the charter. 
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RAVEN, Preside 
ComvELIUS SIDER" Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second V Vice-President 


CHARLES E. Vice-President. 
G. STANTON TAOYDIONE INES, Secretary 
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SCHOOLS 
CONNECTICUT 


Conwecticut, New Haven. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offering full University advantages to college duates 

in three courses of study, adeeted to meet con- 
B. D. with a wide 

; in all its of the ine thus af- 

fording its students contact with the most distinguished 

scholars and lecturers of the University Opens Sept. 


24, 1 
F Address Taz Dean, New Haven, Ct. 














Cranford, N. J. 
Suburb New Lo 
ture, Native French, 

attention to pupils onaer fourteen. 
NEW YORE 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
700 Park Avenue, New York 
Pe. Seventy-third *eieww year begins Wednesday, Sep- 
mber 30th, 1908. Faculty will meet to rece 
applicants for ~— * the President’s room 
M. ms will be drawn at 2 P. M. Th 
Address by the Reverend Marvin R. Vincent, 
= ro a xy the Adams Chapel, Thursday, October ist, 
wats REVEREND FRANCIS BROWW, D.D., LL.D., 
President Blect. 


Miss Richmond's 


Schoo! eg number. 
teste’ Dancing. Special 











: UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. | 


‘The University of Chicago, Div. iC, Chicago, Mil. J 


NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 42 miles from New York. 
Now Jersey \capeuy Academic Department. Preparation 
ACADEMY for college or business. repara- 
: tory Department 
' in separate pbuild- 
ing for quite young 
boys. Modern im- 
provements in all 
departments, New 
athletic field. N- 
lustrated ~~ 

















logue. COL, 
J. WRIGHT, Prin, 





NEW YORE 174 Fulton 8t. 


LAW SCHOOL 
“Dwight Method’’ > 
LL.M. in three years. High standards. Bend for catalogue. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

A boarding — oot be bg o Se and a ens 

country nort . bre <7 ON, logues on application. 








BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Musie. Art. Klocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
uates from the best universities in Burope and America. 

Catalog, Rev. N. 8. Fiscus, A. M., B. D., President. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











DON’T READ 


in Holland” ; 


TERRE ans wade 


Read This Course: 


FounpaTIons OF Mopern Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian author 

SEEN IN Germany, by Ray Stannard Baker 

Stuprgs In European LITERATURE, prepared for the course 

MAN AND THE EartH, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard 

CHAUTAUQUAN MacazinE (Monthly—Illustrated) Containing “The Friend- 
ship of Nations: International Peace or War?’ ; 

“Dutch Art and Artists,” etc 


AT RANDOM 


“A Reading Journey 








“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody.” 


BEGIN IN OCTOBER. ; 
Address Home Reading Editor, Chautauqua, New York. 


SYSTEM BRINGS RESULTS 
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HOTELS 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN sod A AMERICAN PLANS 


MONOMONOCKH INN, owseree 


New Jersey 
Open during the Fall Months. 
This ones of New Jersey is noted for A... Healthful 
Climate. , Garage ‘: Stables on the 
G. F. VAN WAGEN 


OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Seen os Pa. ay me 8 fore- 


most health, recreation rt. Open all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Circular. 


bee SANITARIUM 

















i State Hos ites visit before de- 
ciding. OS PENGKE KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 




















If you haven’t read our page “‘ads”’ 
in current magazines, send for cat- 
alog oftheself-starting,six-cylinder 
48 H.P.$3000 zs, . 
60 H.P.$4500 ves TE gga 
Goes the route (Seems Tox 
like coasting 
down hill . 
ihe Winton Motor Carriage Co 
1210 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, -OHIO 
The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 
CHa note Nain tia Rondse, Bose ccasse” 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


THE ‘‘PREMIER’® 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 

Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
iY and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

35 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 








VTA ARDY i iN 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
QUEENSTOWN—LIVERPOOL—LONDON—PARIS 
Mauretania. Sept. 23, 2 P.M. | Carmania....Oct. 3, 10 A.M. 


Etruria....Sept. 26, 8 A.M. | Lucania “Oct. 7, 11 A.M. 
Campania. -Sept. 30,9 A.M. |Umbria.....Oct. 10, 8 A.M. 


Largest, Finest and Fastest Steam 
Mauretania { en afloat in the world—sail 
Lusitania | 


WEDNESDAYS 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE 
TO FIUME, VIA 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 


NN <5: 0% baincs bbd dope Gerree Sept. 24, noon; Nov. 12 
i Oct. 8, noon 


Caronia 
Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 
21-24 State St., Opposite the Battery. 





Fizz, Sparkle, Bubble 


The effervescent relief for 


Constipation 
“ | ‘Phe 64 year old ideal 
Morning Laxative 

SOc. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


» THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 


“Tastes Like Soda Water.’ 
“Good for Children too.’* 











DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 


REPRODUCED and ENLARGED 


by a new method which preserves all the 
quaintness and charm of the original and 
adds the modern style of finish, thus pro- 
ducing wonderfully artistic and_pictur- 
esque effects. We also restore Daguer- 

reotypes to their original clearness. 


HOLLINGER & CO., 582 Fifth Ave., N. Y.City 





Hunyadi Janos Neure syn ey ajceaning the bn ment 


CONSTIPATION S77=cescsoe 


io eee cetibea ne aakine 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES NOMINATED! | 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Photograph by Ourtis Bell. 

The nomination of Governor Hughes at the Republican Convention 
last week again centers public interest on this remarkable character. The 
demand for information about his views- and opinions was foreseen by 
THE INDEPENDENT, and it has published a book containing his speeches 
and addresses. It will be sent postpaid to any address for $1.50, or if your 
renewal is now due to THE INDEPENDENT, send us a new subscription with 
your own order and we will send you a complimentary copy of the book. 


130 Fulton Street THE INDEPENDENT New York 
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McCutcheon’s 


‘*The Linen Store’’ 








New Styles in Fall Flannels 


In our Flannel Department we now display an unusually choice collection, includin 
these are absolutely unshrinkable. 


ported goods. Many of b 
are included in the following assortment: 


Fancy Waisting Plannels—A very fine line of Ger- 
man and Austrian goods, in attractive stripes and 
checks; especially suitable for tailored waists. Width 
27 inches; price 50c. 75c., and 90c. per yard. 


Washable Flannels -—In stripes and checks, 27 inches 
wide, price 30c, per yard. 
yard. 


imported Unshrinkable Flannel—In an assortment 
of checks and stripes. -31 inches wide, 60c, per 
yard. o 


Viyella Flannels—We carry a very full range of 
this celebrated make in plain colors, medium and fancy 
stripes, checks and Tartan plaids. Width 31 inches; 
price 75¢, yard. These goods are guaranteed to be 


31 inches wide, 40c, per 





the very best im- 


Numerous new designs and color combinations 


absolutely unshrinkable and constitute the most popu- 
lar line of Flannels now on the market. 

Fine All Wool imported Flannel—In plain colors, 
stripes and checks. Medium weight. 31 inches wide; 
$1.00 per yard. 

Fine Twilled Saxony Flannels—In all. white as well 
as some plain weaves, in light, medium and heavy 
weights. 27, 28 and 32 inches wide, at 85c., $1.00 
and 1.28 per yard. ; 

Fancy White Saxony Flannel —(Silk and Wool). 
In a very choice collection of stripes, checks and fancy 
designs. 28 inches wide; 95c. per yard. 

Embroidered Skirting Flannel—In exclusive de- 
signs. Embroidered on yard-wide flannel, at 85c., 
$1.00, 1.25 and 1.50 per yard. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free upon request 








5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 














HUDSON RIVER 


BUNGALOW SITES 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


A great and possibly last opportunity this 
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generation will have to obtain large plots 30 
feet above the grandest river in the world, 
within commuting distance of the city. 

Five minutes’ walk from railroad station; 
surrounded by the homes of millionaires; 
cool and free of mosquitoes and malaria, 
with views of Jersey mountains, river and 
towns unsurpassed in America. 

Plots equal to five city lots, with WATER 
RIGHT 300 feet out, making an ideal spot 
for PIERS. Boating, fishing, bathing, skat- 
ing. Restricted as to nationality. Tents and 
$soo bungalows allowed. These may be 
erected when first payment is made. Also 
just right for permanent homes. 


PRICES, $475 TO $975 


10% Down, 2% Monthly 








JAMES J. SMITH - 





Completion of New York Central electrifica- 
tion will double values. 


39 East 42d St., New York City 
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Survey of the World 


Senator Foraker and he political cam- 
the Oil Trust paign has been en- 
livened by. the pub- 
lication of several letters, a majority of 
them- addressed to Senator Foraker by 
John D. Archbold, of the Standard Oil 
Company. While the opinion is quite 
generally exprest that these letters make 
it inexpedient for Senator Foraker to 
take a prominent part in the campaign, 
and will probably prevent his re-election, 
they also affect other persons, one of 
these being Governor Haskell, of Okla- 
homa, treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee and chairman of the 
platform committee at the recent Demo- 
cratic national convention. The Senator 
had intended to preside, on the 22d, at the 
convention of the National League of 
Republican Clubs, in Cincinnati, and to 
introduce Mr. Taft as the chief speaker. 
He has now decided not to attend the 
convention. The letters in question were 
read by William R. Hearst while he was 
making political addresses last week at 
Columbus (Ohio), St. Louis and Mem- 
phis. Six of them and part of a seventh 
were given to the public on the 17th, at 
Columbus. The six, all addrest to 
Senator Foraker, are dated at- 26 Broad- 
way, New York (the Standard Oil head- 
quarters), and signed by John D. Arch- 
hold, vice-president of the company. It 
may be recalled that Mr. Foraker began 
in 1898 to serve as a Senator. The first 
letter, dated February 16th, 1900, is as 
follows : 

“My Dear Senator—Here is still another 
very objectionable bill. It is so outrageous as 
to be ridiculous But it needs to be looked 
after, and I hope there will be no difficulty in 
killing it. Am anxious to hear from you as to 
the situation as a whole. Very truly yours, 

“Joun D. ARcCHBOLD. 

“Hen. J. B. Foraker, 1500 Sixteenth Street, 

Washington, D. C.” 


The second, dated March 9, 1900, also 


relates to an objectionable bill : 


“My Dear SENATOR—I have your favor of 
last night with enclosure, which latter, with 
letter from Mr. Elliott commenting on same, I 
beg to send you forthwith. Perhaps it would 
be better to make a demonstration against the 
whole bill, but certainly the ninth clause, to 
which Mr. Elliott refers, should be stricken 
out, and the same is true of House Bill No. 
500, also introduced by Mr. Price, in relation 
to foreign corporations, in which the same ob- 
jectionable clause occurs. Am glad to hear 
that you think the situation is fairly well in 
hand.” 


These were bills pending in the Ohio 
Legislature. Certain paragraphs in them 
required corporations to report the names 
of stockholders and the number of shates 
owned by each. The objectionable provi- 
sions were afterward eliminated. Favor- 
able reports were then made, but neither 
of the bills was enacted. Two letters re- 
lating to payments of money follow, 
dated respectively March 26th and April 
17th, 1900: 

“Dear SENATOR—In accordance with our un- 
derstanding, now beg to enclose you certificate 
of deposit to your favor for $15,000. Kindly 
acknowledge receipt and oblige.” 

‘My Dear Senator—I enclose you certifi- 
cate of deposit to your favor for $14,500. We 
are really at a loss in the matter, but I send 
this and will be glad to have a very frank talk 
with you when opportunity offers, if you so 
desire. I need scarcely again express our great 
gratification over the favorable outcome of 
affairs.” 

Mr. Archbold wrote two or three years 
later concerning the candidacy of Judge 
Burket for re-election and the candidacy 
of Smith W. st age Pcs the office of 
Attorney-General. e Burket, as a 
judge of the sath ourt, had voted 
to dismiss Attorney-General Monnett’s 
ouster suit against the Standard Oil 
Company. The letters, the first dated 
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December 18th, 1902, and the second 
March 2oth, 1903, are as follows: 


“My Dear Senator—You of course know of 
Judge Burket’s candidacy for re-election to the 
Supreme Court bench of Ohio. We under- 
stand that his re-election to the position would 
be in the line ef usage as followed. in such 
cases in Ohio, and we feel very strongly that 
his eminent qualifications and great integrity 
entitle him to this further recognition. We 
most earnestly hope that you agree with this 
view and will favor and aid his re-election. 
Mr. Rogers joins me most heartily in this ex- 
pression to you.’ 

“My Dear SENaTOR—We are surprised be- 
yond measure to learn that Smith W. Bennett, 
brother-in-law of F. S. Monnett, recently Attor- 


ney-General of Ohio, is in the race for the At- ~ 


torney-Generalship of Ohio on the Republican 
ticket. Bennett was associated with Monnett 
in the case against us in Ohio, and I would 
like to tell you something of our experiences 
and impressions of the man gained in that case. 
If you know him at all I am_sure you will 
agree that his candidacy ought not to be seri- 
ously considered from any point of view.’ 

At Columbus, Mr. Hearst also read part 
of a letter said to have been written to 
Mr. Archbold by Congressman Joseph P. 
Sibley, of Pennsylvania, in which the 
latter spoke of an interview with Presi- 
dent Reosevelt : 

“For the first time in my life I told the 

President some plain if unpalatable truths as 
to the situation politically and that no man 
should win or deserve to win who depended 
upon the rabble rather than upon the conserva- 
tive man of affairs. I don’t know as he really 
liked all I said, but he thanked me with ap- 
parent heartiness. Anything you may desire 
here in my power please advise.” 
Concerning this, the President’s secre- 
tary said, on the folowing day, that Mr. 
Sibley had been one of several hundred 
persons who had “appealed to the Presi- 
dent not to prosecute the Standard Oil 
Company,” and with whom the President 
had found himself unable to agree. At 
St. Louis, on the 18th, Mr. Hearst read 
two more letters. In one, dated January 
27th, 1902, Mr. Archbold said to Senator 
Foraker: 

“My Dear Ssnator—Responding to your 
favor of the 25th, it gives me pleasure to‘ hand 
you herewith certificate of deposit $50,000 per 
our understanding. Your letter states the con- 
ditions correctly, and I trust the transaction 
will be successfully consummated.” 

The Senator has explained that a friend of 
his had an option for the purchase of the 
Ohio State Journal, the price being 
$135,000. He consented to help this 
friend and asked the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for aid. The $50,000 was to be 
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loaned on the security of stock. But the 
project came to nothing, and the certifi- 
cate for $50,000 was returned. The sec- 
ond letter, relating to a bill in the United 
States Senate, and dated February 25th, 
1902, is as follows: 

“My Dear SENATOR—I venture to write you 
a word re the bill introduced by Senator Jones 
of Arkansas, known as S. 469, intended to 
amend the act ‘to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
etc.,” introduced by him December 4th. It 
really seems as tho this bill i$ very unneces- 
sarily severe and even vicious. Is it not much 
better to test the Sherman act before resorting 
to'a measure of this kind? I hope you will! 
feel so about it, and I will be greatly pleased 
to have a word from you on the subject. The 
bill is, I believe; still in committee.” 


At Memphis, on the 19th, Mr. Hearst 
read a long letter, said to have been writ- 
ten by Congressman Sibley to Mr. Arch- 
bold on February 26th, 1905, suggesting 
an interview with “Mr. -B.,” meaning 
Senator Bailey. The letter begins as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Mr. A.—Yesterday I had a long 
talk with a friend in the Senate whom you 
know I have always regarded as one of the 
strongest men in that body (Mr. B., Demo- 
crat). He is wholly and unalterably opposed 
to the President’s and Garfield’s policy vs. cor- 
porations. I think he is prepared to make a 
great fight against the vicious: principles that 
the Government can open any books or reveal 
any trade secrets because some one thinks I 
am engaged in making too much money. He 
has the courage and ability to make a legal ar- 
gument in the floor of the Senate second to no 
man of that body. 

“Had you ought not to have a consultation 
with him some day? Our great man at the 
proper time would be a ‘tower of strength and 
safety.’ He comes nearer today of being the 
leader of his party than any one man in it. If 
you want to see him I think I could arrange 
for him to call when in New York.” 


Mr. Sibley goes on to tell about his talks 
with Democratic Senators, saying he 
“guesses he could obtain twenty-five” of 
them. He had argued with them about 
the oil controversy in Kansas. 

“If you think of anything for*them to do, 
let me know, but I guess the members of the 
H. R., including the Speaker, pretty well un- 


derstand the situation. I could quietly give 
away a dozen or more of the little books.” 


In another letter, addrest to Mr. 
ley, Mr. Archbold says: 


“Dear Mr. SistEy—We are anxious to have 
a talk here at as early a day as possible with 
Senator Bailey of Texas, and I write to ask 
if you will do us the favor to communicate 
with him and find when he can be here.” 


Sib- 
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Mr. Hearst asserted 
pe eree Eeymesgay that Governor Charles 

N. Haskell’s promi- 
nence in the councils of the Democratic 
party was evidence of the Standard’s in- 
fluence. He found in the affidavits of ex- 
Attorney-General Monnett and his assist- 
ant proof that Charles N. Haskell had 
been involved in the alleged attempt to 
bribe Monnett during the prosecutions in 
Ohio. Governor Haskell replies with a 
denial and says that probably W. C. Has- 
kell, formerly United States Marshal at 
Cleveland, was the man. W. C. Has- 
kell says he never has had any connection 
with the Standard or its officers. Mon- 
nett admits that Charles N. Haskell was 
ready to defend himself in court, but that 
he had no opportunity to do so. On the 
19th, Mr. Hearst produced court records 
which proved, he said, that Haskell, as 
Governor, had interfered in behalf of the 
Prairie Oil Company (controlled by the 
Standard) and had procured the dissolu- 
tion of'an injunction against this com- 
pany, obtained by Oklahoma’s Attorney- 
General. Whereupon Monnett says he 
will not make his projected speeches for 
the Democratic ticket until this matter is 
cleared up, together with the alleged dis- 
covery in the Democratic treasury of 
$300,000 left over from the campaign of 
1904. He has heard, he says, that the 
Governor has an interest in the Prairie 
Oil Company. Senator Foraker says 
he assumes the letters are true copies, for 
he was employed dy the Standard as one 
of its counsel in connection with its af- 
fairs in Ohio. He charged for his serv- 
ices, and was paid; but his employment, 
he adds, had no reference whatever to 
anything pending in Congress or to ac- 
tion by the Federal Government. It was 
common knowledge at the time that he 
was so employed. He served as advisory 
counsel : 


“TI never made any effort to conceal the facts. 
On the contrary, I was pleased to have people 
know that I had such clients. It had not then 
become discreditable, but was considered just 
the reverse, to be employed by such corpora- 
tions. That employment ended before my first 
term in the Senate expired. I have not repre- 
sented the company in any way since long be- 
fore it was attacked by the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor since before with full general knowl- 
edge I was elected to the Senate.” 


He explains the project for buying the 
newspaper in Columbus, showing that the 
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$50,000 was sent back. The letters con- 
cerning Burket, Bennett and Senator 
Jones’s bill, he says, had ho reference to 
any employment, and his previous em- 
ployment did not conflict with his duty 
as a Senator. He has had no relation to 
the company since that employment end- 
ed with the company’s reorganization as 
a. New Jersey corporation: 


“Nether the Standard Oil nor any other 
company or individual has ever paid me a cent 
on account of any public service, nor has that 
company or anybody else even suggested to me 
any compensation or reward of any kind in 
consideration of support for any bill or oppo- 
sition to any bill, or for any action of any na- 
ture whatever.” 

Mr. Archbold says that such correspond- 
ence and relations as he may have had 
years ago with the Senator were entirely 
proper and legitimate. In his letter to 
Mr. Taft, saying that he has decided not 
to attend the convention, the Senator re- 
marks that he takes. this action not be- 
cause he deems his answer to Mr. 
Hearst’s charge insufficient, “but only be- 
cause I do not wish to do anything that 
might injure the cause or embarrass 


you.” 
Js 


At the New York Re- 
publican convention in 
Saratoga, on tlte 15th, 
Governor Hughes was renominated on 
the first ballot, receiving 827 votes, while 
I5I were cast for Speaker Wadsworth 
and 31 for Congressman Stewart. Until 
the day when this action was taken the 
Governor was opposed by substantially 
all of the party leaders in the State, and 
on the preceding day they suggested in 
conference with Secretary Root (chair- 
man of the convention) the name of 
David J. Hill, Ambassador to Germany. 
This was done with Dr. Hill’s knowl- 
edge, and a cable message to him brought 
the prompt reply that under no circum- 
stances would he permit his name to be 
used. On the 14th, the President de- 
clared in a published statement that while 
he had no intention of dictating he was 
saying to all his friends in the strongest 
possible terms that he favored the Gov- 
ernor’s renomination. Secretary Root’s 
influence was exerted in the same direc- 
tion. The Secretary’s address to the con- 
vention was one covering both national 
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and state issues. He compared the ad- 
ministrations ef President Roosevelt and 
the Governor, pointing out their close 
resemblance in purpose and vigor. The 
platform, prepared by those who had 
sought to prevent the Governor’s renom- 
ination, refers to his race-track gambling 
bills only when it says that he “approved 
measures past by a Republican Legisla- 
ture upholding the integrity of the Con- 
stitution.” By indirection it opposes his 
plan for ballot reform, and its remarks 
about voters’ rights at primaries are re- 


garded as inferentially a disapproval of . 


his advocacy of direct primary nomina- 
tions. The New York Democratic 
convention at Rochester, on the 16th, 
nominated for Governor, by acclamation, 
Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor, whosis said to re- 
gard Governor Hughes’s reform projects 
with much favor. Fractional controver- 
sy had been expected, but the proceedings 
were almost entirely harmonious, owing 
partly to a message in which Mr. Bryan. 
urged that they should be so. In the plat- 


form nothing is said about the race-track 
gambling laws.. It asserts that Governor 
Hughes has pursued “spectacular meth- 
ods and self - advertising issues rather 


than the work of reform,” denounces 
“government by commission,” and as- 
serts that in his two Public Service Com- 
missions he has “created office holders 
who have woefully failed to better the 
condition of affairs confided to their 
charge.” 
ed 

At the election in Maine, on 
the 13th, the Republican 
plurality was reduced to 
7,700, but it is admitted that national 
questions had little weight. Prohibition 
was the paramount issue, the Republi- 
cans standing for a strict enforcement of 
existing statutes in conformity with the 
constitutional amendment, and the Dem- 
ocrats calling for a resubmission of the 
amendment to the people. Bert M. Fer- 
nald, of Portland, was elected Governor. 
His opponent, Obadiah Gardner, of 
Rockland, enjoyed much popularity in 
the rural districts, having been for sev- 
eral years the head of the State Grange. 
Four Republican Congressmen were 
elected, as usual. Constitutional amend- 
ments permitting the initiative and ref- 
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erendum appear to have been adopted. 
National questions were so avoided that 
in some places Taft and Gardner clubs 
had been organized to encourage Repub- 
licans to vote the Democratic State 
ticket. In New Hampshire the re- 
formers, who have been led by Winston 
Churchill, the novelist, have been defeat- 
ed in the Republican convention, their 
candidate for Governor, R. W. Pillsbury, 
receiving 246 votes against 397 for 
Henry B. Quinby, who was regarded 
with favor by the railroad interest; but 
the convention adopted a radical plat- 
form, which demands reform in the tax- 
ation of railroad property, penal laws 
against the issue of railroad passes, and 
a direct primary law affecting all elective 
State offices. Connecticut Democrats 
have nominated for Governor Judge A. 
Heaton Robertson, of New Haven. 
Their platform asks for a commission to 
deal with all public service corporations, 
thus advocating a policy denounced by 
the Democrats of the adjoining State of 
New York. It also demands a law re- 
quiring publication of campaign contri- 
butions before and after election. 


& 


Cuba and For the first time an attempt 
Porto Rico has been made in Cuba to 

form a political party com- 
posed exclusively of negroes. General 
Estenoz is the leader of the movement, 
a party name has been chosen, and Gov- 
ernor Magoon has received the necessary 
application for a place on the official bal- 
lot. It is the intention of the negro lead- 
ers to make nominations for President. 
Vice-President and all the other offices 
which are to be filled at the approaching 
national election. Estenoz asserts that 
the negroes are opprest and that they - 
were slighted by all of the old parties at 
the recent provincial and municipal elec- 
tions. It is expected that a large major- 
ity of the members of the new party wiil 
be drawn from the Liberal party’s ranks. 
——tThe Diario Espanol recently assert- 
ed that large quantities of supplies, osten- 
sibly designed for the use of the Amer- 
can troops, were brought into the country 
free of duty and sold to merchants by 
American officers. Governor Magoon at 
once ordered that investigation be made 
in court by the Secretary of Justice, say- 
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ing that if the charge were well founded 
the guilty would be punished, and that if 
it should be disproved the newspaper 
wétld be prosecuted for libel. The latter 
part of this promise has been denounced 
in resolutions adopted by the Cuban 
Press Association as an attack upon the 
freedom of the press. The investigation 
shows that there was no warrant for the 
charge.——Two cases of yellow fever in 
Havana last week caused the adoption of 
the usual quarantine precautions for 
ports of the United States. The Porto 
Rican Legislative Assembly refused, last 
week, to approve the Government’s proj- 
ect for an irrigation loan of $3,000,000, 
because the Government insisted that the 
Governor should appoint the members of 
a commission which is to investigate con- 
cerning anemia, the disease which has 
prevailed so widely on the island. The 
Government yielded, the loan bills were 
past, and the commissioners will be ap- 
pointed by the Health Department.—— 
It is shown by a census enumeration that 
50,003 persons reside in the Panama 
Canal Zone, nearly half of whom are em- 
ployed in canal or railroad work. There 
are 34,785 negroes, 14,635 whites, and 
583 Chinese. 
5d 

Orville Wright’s aeroplane 
became disabled while 
making a flight with Lieu- 


The Wright 
Disaster 


tenant Selfridge as a passenger on Sep- 
tember 17th at Fort Myer, and fell sev- 


enty-five feet to the ground. Mr. 
Wright’s left leg was broken at the thigh 
and several of his ribs were cracked. 
Lieutenant Selfridge never recovered 
consciousness and died in a few hours. 
The cause of the accident was the break- 
ing of one of the blades of the right pro- 
peller, probably from its striking the 
wires controlling the vertical rudder. 
This caused the machine to give a sudden 
turn to the right, and altho Wright shut 
off the power almost instantly he was not 
able to control the machine and bring it 
safely to the ground by gliding, because 
he could not manage the rudder. The 
propeller was a new one, with wooden 
blades nine feet long. This being six 


inches longer than the one previously © 


used came nearer to the wires as it re- 
volved, and these probably came in con- 
tact with it thru excessive vibration 
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while the aeroplane was making a sharp 
turn. The machine was completely de- 
molished. Lieutenant Thomas E. Self- 
fridge was the nephew of Rear-Admiral 
T. O. Selfridge, and was born in Cali- 
fornia twenty-six years ago. He was 
one of the most promising of American 
aeronauts, and had been assigned to the 
Signal Corps for the purpose of directing 
the tests of dirigible balloons and aero- 
planes. He was secretary of the Aero- 
nautic Experiment Association and had 
taken an active part in the development 
of the Bell machine, which is constructed 
of a large number of tetrahedral box 
kites. He had been successful in man- 
aging the Baldwin airship, recently pur- 
chased by the Government, and had been 
ordered to the West to take charge of it. 


& 


Cholera in St. Petersburg Ate Se 

Oe Oe been epidemic 
in the interior of Russia, had probably 
made its appearance in St. Petersburg a 
month or more ago, it was not until 
September 1oth that it was officially ac- 
knowledged by the authorities. Fifteen 
cases were reported at that date, and soon 
new cases were appearing at the rate of 
two or three hundred a day. By the end 
of the week the total number of cases in 
the city amounted to 1,278, of which 365 
had been fatal. The official bulletins 
issued on the 19th gave 398 new cases 
and 141 deaths for the last twenty-four 
hours. Since the outbreak of the disease 
last year, 6,747 cases and 3,130 deaths 
have been reported in Russia, chiefly in 
the Volga region. Sanitary measures in 
the capital have been belated and inef- 
fective, and the disease has spread to all 
parts of the city, attacking the rich as 
well as the poor. The hospitals are al- 
ready overcrowded, many of those strick- 
en with the plague die in the streets, and 
it is impossible to quarantine the patients 
or disinfect the houses. The Municipal 
Council has appropriated $250,000 to en- 
large the hospital space, purchase disin- 
fectants, and clear away promptly the 
dead bodies from houses and streets. A 
number of the schools have been closed 
in order to use the buildings for hospital 
wards. Army field kitchens have been 
opened in the poorer wards to supply free 
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food. The sale of liquor has been tempo- 
rarily prohibited. The Metropolitan of 
St. Petersburg has ordered prayers read 
in all the churches for deliverance from 
the pestilence, which he declares has 
come as a punishment for the lawlessness 
of the people. The cholera has in- 
vaded Manila from the provinces, and a 
strict search by the authorities disclosed 
many persons who had died or were ill 
from it. On September 20th 58 new 
cases and 19 deaths were reported for the 
day. Three of the victims were Amer- 
icans. The sanitary officers believe that 
they can keep the epidemic under control, 
altho the infected areas are spreading in 
spite of all they can do. 


SJ 


The congress of Social 
Democrats meeting at 
Nuremberg was largely 
occupied with the discussion of how far 
it was consistent with the principles of 
the party to co-operate in legislative mat- 
ters with the parties in power, and the 
conflict of opinion over this old question 
excited considerable bitterness and some 
personal animosity. The Socialist mem- 
bers of the Baden and Bavarian Diets 
have departed from the orthodox 
socialistic policy by voting on _ the 
budget or appropriation bills. Herr 
Timm, the Bavarian delegate, argued 
in favor of this action, that if the 
Social Democrats were to be a party 
of the people they must accomplish 
some practical results, otherwise they 
had better frankly declare themselves 
anarchists and condemn all parliamen- 
tarism. The Socialists of Baden de- 
fended their action on the ground that if 
they had not taken an active part in par- 
liamentary affairs the Centrists would 
have come-into power. The veteran Herr 
Bebel defended vigorously the old policy. 
The Socialists ought to be consistently 
in opposition to the bourgeois parties, 
whether clerical or liberal, as it was their 
aim to undermine present social condi- 
tions and to overthrow all reactionary 
parties, If the policy of the Baden and 
Bavarian comrades prevailed they must 
cease to talk Social Democracy and sub- 
stitute social reform. “We shall never 
make progress if we crawl on the 
ground and make allowance for the re- 
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actionary element.” At the conclusion 
of the debate Dr. Bebel’s resolution that 
the party should invariably vote against 
the budget in the Reichstag, except in 
certain cases provided for in the Lubeck 
compromise, was carried by a vote of 
258 to 119. A dramatic and significant 
scene of the congress was the public 
fraternizing of the German and English 
socialists and trade unionists. Protests 
were made on both sides against the pro- 
motion of warlike feeling between the 
countries by the jingo press, and the 


. workingmen of both nations agreed to 


co-operate in all possible ways to secure 
a reduction in armaments and to prevent 
the severance of peaceful relations. 


& 


The Congress of Universal 
Peace held its 17th session 
in London this year. Its 
principal resolutions were to the effect 
that: order should be re-established in 
Morocco as soon as possible; that in 
nations of mixed nationality the lan- 
guage of the conquered nation shall be 
granted the greatest possible equality 
with that of the conquering nation ; arbi- 
tration must be made obligatory; that a 
peace agitation be carried on among 
academic students, as has already been 
done by “Corda Fratres”; that the gov- 
ernments follow the lead of Great Brit- 


The Peace 
Movement 


ain and provide funds for international 
hospitality; that private property shall 
not be captured at sea; that the working 
people of all the nations shall be invited 
to join the peace movement, and finally, 
that all money contributions will be thank- 
fullyreceived at the Berne Peace Bureau, 


Berne, Switzerland. Last week the 
Interparliamentary Union met in Berlin. 
The Union was founded by the late Wil- 
liam Randall Cremer, in 1888, and has 
held nineteen meetings. It consists of 
2,500 members of the 15,000 men who 
sit in the national parliaments of the 
world. The American delegates were 
headed by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, of 
Missouri, who was later elected vice- 
president of the Union. Chancellor Von 
Biilow opened the session with a remark- 
able speech, which gave the lie to the 
rumors current in the English press of 
late that Germany was preparing for 
war. A telegram was received from the 
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Kaiser, stating that he hoped the work 
of the Union would bear fruit. Mr. 
Bartholdt introduced two resolutions, 
ong having to do with the right of each 
nation to perpetual possession of its un- 
disputed territory and sovereignty there- 
in; the other -with the selection of an in- 
ternational arbitration court, and the best 
form of a national arbitration treaty. 
Representative Bartholdt’s resolutions 
were referred to a committee, who will 
report back at a future meeting of the 
Union.——England has announced that 
she will hereafter contribute annually 
$1,500 to the Interparliamentary Union, 
and it is expected that all the other 
national groups will request their gov- 
ernments to do the same. Minister Hill 
gave a luncheon to the American group; 
a letter from Mr. Carnegie to Mr. Bar- 
tholdt was read, suggesting that if the 
Kaiser would form an alliance with Eng- 
land and the United States, they could 
stop war by force; and then the Union 
adjourned to meet next year in Quebec. 
On the same day an imposing German 
workingmen’s peace demonstration was 
held in Berlin. Some 20,000 German 
workingmen were assembled to welcome 
a delegation of English workingmen, and 
great enthusiasm was expressed on both 
sides when the English delegates pre- 
sented an address requesting the Ger- 
mans to co-operate with them in further- 
ing the cause of arbitration——Germany 
and Italy have jointly requested Holland 
to call a second conference of the Pow- 
ers who were represented at the last 
Hague Conference to take part in an- 
other conference at The Hague, probably 
in 1909, to discuss international ex- 
change. New York, Texas and Penn- 
sylvania have now had their great State 
peace and arbitration congresses, which 
in each case have been almost national in 
scope. The next one will be given by 
North Carolina and held in Wilmington 
about the middle of October. 


ws 


On September 14th 
identical French and 
Spanish notes on the rec- 
ognition of Mulai Hafid as Sultan of 
Morocco were transmitted to the Powers 
represented in the Algeciras Conference. 
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The note points out the importance of 
the unity of action of the Powers and 
the necessity of requiring from the new 
Sultan the same guarantees as ‘were 
granted by Abd-el-Aziz. It specifies that 
Mulai Hafid should be required to grant 
honorable treatment to Abd-el-Aziz and 
his officials; should confirm the treaties 
and engagements made by the Moroccan 
Foreign Board with the foreign govern- 
ments, the diplomatic corps and individ- 
uals, and should agree to accept. responsi- 
bility for debts contracted by the For- 
eign Board and for the indemnities for 
the Casablanca massacre, to disavow the 
letters sent to the tribesmen inciting them 
to a holy war against foreigners and to 
adopt all necessary measures to assure 
the security of the ports and interior 
trade routes. In «n official communica- 
tion to the public the French Govern- 
ment points out that France has not in 
any way taken advantage of the situation 
to obtain any special advantages for her- 
self from the new Sultan precedent to 
his recognition. The communication 
concludes as follows: 


“The note is inspired by loyal and friendly 
sentiments toward all the Powers. It is aimed 
at none, but is sincerely European, namely, in 
the interests of all the signatories of the Alge- 
ciras act, including America. .It respects the 
rights of all, and any refusal to examine it or 
its rejection en bloc would constitute a proof 
that the powers so acting entertained arriére- 
pensées incompatible with respect for the Al- 
geciras act.” 

With the note but distinguished from it 
as requiring no reply from the Powers a 
“declaration” is transmitted explaining 
the intention of France and Spain to se- 
cure reimbursements for the expenses in- 
curred in the establishment of order at 
Casablanca and pointing out that each 
Government will naturally reserve the 
right to negotiate, concerning its individ- 
ual claims and intercsts directly with Sul- 
tan Mulai Hafid after his recognition. 
The note has been favorably received bv 
almost all the Powers with the exception 
of Germany. Great Britain, Russia. 
Italy and Holland promptly announced 
their approval. The United States has 
made no objections, but since our inter- 
ests in the matter are so slight, the Amer- 
ican reply will be reserved until the other 
signatories have come to an agreement, in 
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order not to endanger the concert of the 
Powers by precipitate action. Germany 
is not inclined to pass over the declara- 
tion of France without consideration by 
the Powers. There has always been a 
suspicion in Germany that France had a 
secret treaty with Sultan Abd-el-Aziz 
and she will want definite information as 
to whether this is included among the 
other obligations of the new Sultan. 
Germany also fears that enormous bills 
will be presented by France for her mili- 
tary operations at Casablanca, which will 
overburden the finances of the country 
and practically make Mulai Hafid a vassal 
of France. Germany will not, however, 
object to a moderate reimbursement for 
necessary expenses. French opinion is 
decidedly opposed to letting the matter of 
her reimbursements be examined into by 
Germany or determined by’ the Powers. 
Mulai Hafid’s letter to the diplomatic 
corps at Tangiers has-been published. 
He announces that his proclamation as 
Sultan “obliges him to execute the en- 
gagements of the Algeciras Convention” 
and on that ground asks for recognition 
by the Powers. . He refers to the Alge- 
ciras Convention as 

“the basis of the prosperity and progress of 
the empire, from the political and the economic 
standpoint, since it guarantees independence 
for the country and provides for useful re- 
forms.” 

Dr. Vassel, the German Consul who left 
Tangiers secretly tor Fez ostensibly on a 
non-political mission, is nevertheless re- 
ported to be taking an active part in the 
discussion of Moroccan affairs with the 
new Sultan——-The victory of the 
French at Dubenib, on the Algerian fron- 
tier, was decisive and the surrounding 
country has been swept of belligerent 
tribesmen. re 


The the 


passage of 
Kongo annexation treaty 
and of colonial charter 
by the Belgian Senate by a vote of 63 to 
24 practically completes the transfer of 


Foreign Notes 


the Kongo State to Belgium. . None of 
the Powers have manifested any dispasi- 
tion to interfere or to object to the pro- 
visions of the treaty. The details of the 
obligations assumed by Belgiumi as given 
in these pages have not been materially 
altered.——The central telephone ex- 
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change and post office of Paris, near the 
Place des Victoires, was totally destroy- 
ed by fire on September 20th. The di- 
rect damage is estimated at $5;000,000, 
but the loss due to the interruption of 
telephonic and telegraphic communica- 
tion within and without the city will .be 
still more serious. No progress seems 
to have been made toward the establish- 
ment of peace in Tabriz. The city is still 
under the control of Sata Khan, leader of 
the Parliamentary party, who is main- 
taining a tolerable degree of order thru 
the exercise of dictatorial powers. The 


~ efforts of the British and Russian con- 


suls to bring about a compromise be- 
tween Sata Khan and Ain-ed-Dowleh, 
who has been sent by the Shah to Tabriz 
to subdue the insurrection, have been 
fruitless. Ain-ed-Dowleh has made sev- 
eral ineffectual attacks and now threat- 
ens a bombardment of the city unless it 
surrenders. This is likely to result in 
foreign intervention. The British and 
Russian Governments have presented a 
joint note to the Shah urging him to 
carry out his promise to convene another 
national assembly. The Swedish ex- 
plorer, Sven Anders Hedin, has com- 
pleted a journey of unprecedented mag- 
nitude and difficulty thruout Tibet from 
northwest to southeast. He started out 
in October, 1905, to explore Tibet, in 
spite of the opposition of the British au- 
thorities, and since nothing had been 
heard from him except twice it was 
feared that he had perished until his ap- 
pearance at Simla relieved the apprehen- 
sions. To avoid the Tibetans he was 
obliged to disguise himself as a native, 
staining his face and hands, destroying 
his European clothing, and concealing his 
maps and instruments in his rice bags. 
His health remained good, altho his feet 
were frozen by the intense cold of the 
high altitudes. The geographical results 
of the expedition are rich and novel, the 
most important being the discovery of a 
chain of mountains 2,000 miles long, 
stretching east and west parallel to the 
Himalayas and higher in average alti- 
tude. Dr. Hedin crossed this range in 
ten places at altitudes averaging 3,000 
feet higher than the Himalayan. passes. 
The mountains are steep, rugged and 
barren. 
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write in my balcony, spreads a 

wide, cordial valley, brimful of 
sunshine and shadows, and at night level 
full of moonshine. It is not one of those 
little private affairs that Nature stowed 
away among the Berkshire Hills or hid 
along the Housatonic. It is an open 
affair that belongs to a thousand homes, 
and here from my hillside I have no small 
share in its wealth of beauty. Besides the 
utterly differentiated farmhouses, with 
their complement of barns and sheds and 
orchards, there are small groups of home- 
steads, and I see not less than half a 
dozen villages, spreading over the knolls, 
to get a good vision and good drainage, 
or winding around the hills, half in sight 
and half hid by the trees. 

Somehow, as I look here and there, 
the orchards seem more important than 
the houses, and I think it was a lesson in 
political economy when God planted a 
garden “eastward in Eden.” Of course, 
it should have faced the east, for there is 
something in the morning sun that is not 
in the noon, or in-the after-day. Growth 
is most in those hours when the dew is 
still on the leafage, and the odor of the 
dawn is charged with the night-breathing 
honeysuckles. It is morning now, not 
only in the valley, but in my soul, One 
rises from his dreams full of life and 
longs to do something bravely. His 
thoughts flow easily, and he picks up his 
pen with pleasure. He snuffs the ozone 
and fills his lungs to their depths. What 
a grand thing is a man when he feels 
life-full; dashing forth after the world’s 
poems as freely as he gathers roses and 
violets. And this is always the way with 
the morning. It says to us, Drink life’s 
goblet and then stand to your duty. Do 
not shirk, nor complain, nor compromise. 

I hear Tim’s scythe in the aftermath, 
and he tosses over to me his greeting. 
The morning sun strikes full on the 
swaths that he is laying low. Tim is old- 
fashioned, and likes the scythe. “There 


(-)" before me, from where I 


is music in it, sir, but the machines they 
only rattle.” Then I recite for Tim: 

“O sound to rout the brood of cares; 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears.” 

Tim leans for a few moments on his 
scythe, and then says: “Who said that, 
sir? For sure it is the truest and most 
beautiful thing I ever heard. But it’s 
that, sir, that | hear every morning; and 
it’s what I get up for early—and alone— 
and like to wade thru the meadows, with 
my scythe for company. Ah, sir, but it 
do stir up a bit of music in a man’s 
heart. The birds do sing mostly in the 
early morn, and I like to be out with 
them.” A catbird came thru the apple 
trees just then, and, lighting almost over 
Tim’s head, poured out a volume of that 
incomparable music which places him at 
the head of American singers. 

An hour later I still hear Tim’s whistle, 
but as the sun grows warmer he has 
gone. Like Tim, I believe fondly in the 
morning. The air is tonic, and the 
breezes report the night’s adventures 
among the lilies and hollyhocks. The 
dew is heavy with the perfume of clover 
fields. The sun does not hurry the tasks 
of mortals, but leaves us to the good ad- 
vice of long shadows. 

I advise no one to work at night, but 
to sleep when Nature draws the curtain 
and to rise with the birds. Give me only 
the five hours from five in the morning 
until ten, and I will have accomplished 
more with either hoe or pen than in a 
full day of hot sunshine, after a wasted 
morning. Those who would do good 
literary work in ripe old age should dis- 
cover the morning. 

I love this valley not only for what was 
done by Nature, scooping it out and 
shaping it with glaciers, but because it 
has been humanized. It is so full of 
human life that the trees and the orchards 
and the houses seem to me like so many 
thoughts, as indeed they are. Once in a 
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while, however, the mood comes (or is it 
the need?) to go away into the wild. I 
know the passion when it is here, but do 
not exactly understand its origin. There 
are two things that come over me over- 
whelmingly—freedom and God. Was it 
this that took Jesus away from the vil- 
lages and sent him into the wilderness? 
At any rate, I do not wish for human 
companionship. Only my dog is wel- 
come, for he will never intrude his views. 
So we wander away into the close little 
glens that cut thru these hills, and are 
full of hemlocks, blackberry bushes and 
brooks. These narrow up one’s visions 
and views, showing only one thing at a 
time. I think no one can live wisely 
without these occasional retreats. There 
are too many elbows in the crowd, and 
there are too many opinions. In the 


wilderness there are no creéds, nor polit- 
ical parties, nor social functions. We do 
not care, down there in the Kirkland 
glen, my dog and I, what the crowd. is 
saying up the village street, nor which 
party has the most pellets in the box. 


We care only for the crickets that sing, 
and the minks that peek out from under 
logs, and the goldenrods and wild asters 
and ferns, and the little brook with its 
quiet little songs. 

Somewhere out of the midway of trees 
comes shrieking thru the groves the call 
of the valley: This way! this way! I 
hear it even as it is cuffed from knoll to 
knoll thru the blackberry glen. But it is 
not “this way” that we are going. It is 
not at all needful that our boys and girls 
desert the farms for the towns, or go 
elsewhere to lead strong lives and witty 
ones. I am not afraid of the mollycoddling 
(or cuddling) of these little home worlds. 
In some sense the lives lived here are far 
bigger than the lives of those who go 
rushing about the world, to pick up sala- 
riés or even to hunt the Holy Grails of 
office and notoriety. I would have my 
boys to know that'to obey well the de- 
mands of our home valley is no light 
thing; even weightier than to teach oth- 
ers to do it. Sciences have roots in this 
soil as well as corn and potatoes ;"and the 
birds ‘that are singing are as much a part 
of ornithology as those that are stuffed 
in your museums. I knew a man who 
went a thousand miles to visit the Smith- 


- we also made English character. 
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sonian Institution, and all the while he 
did not know a song sparrow from a chip- 
ping sparrow, nor had he ever persuaded 
a catbird to sing his repertoire in his pear 
tree. The Smithsonian has only *‘its 
cornerstone at Washington, while its 
apartments and its galleries are every- 
where. 

The call of the engine is transitory. 
We Anglo-Saxons must relearn home- 
love. ‘Lhe fury of pioneering and colo- 
nizing a continent must not eradicate our 
power to create the home. We burst out 
of. Zealand, and we made England; but 
We 
shall by and by have created an Amer- 
ican character, but it will not be until we 
have got thru with the passion for ex- 
panding and the rage for accumulation. 
Then there will grow up in our valleys 
a race that does not defy the world, or 
brag of its boyish wrestling ability, but 
writes the Golden Rule in its farm fur- 
rows. I am not sorry when they tell me 
that the age of coal is nearly past and 
the noise of the steam engine will not be 
heard in another generation. I like better 
the trolley that quietly fingers its way up 
the narrow valleys, hunts out the isolated 
homes, and makes equal the privileges of 
town and country. Nobody knows to- 
morrow; already isolation is past, and 
the mail carrier is seen driving up the 
lanes with his message from Boston or 
Bombay. 

I had traveled a good deal before ever 
I left my home that overlooked this 
Oriskany Valley. It was good fortune 
that gave me a father who saw the value 
of wide vision as well as the need of care- 
ful investigation. He led me along the 
edges of the hills after wild strawberries, 
and he built miniature waterwheels in 
the brooks, and he taught me to distin- 
guish the wild flowers, but he also gave 
me history, and helped me to hear the 
march of Xenophon toward the sea. He 
read to me Martin Luther’s “I can do no 
otherwise, so help me God!” and when 
I was charged with enthusiasm for right- 
eousness, he showed me that the.bravest 
thing one can do is to do nobly each day 
whatever is placed before the hands to 
do. So I learned to look down into the 
valley with no wild wishing, only with a 
sweet confidence that I should be able to 
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be heroic. I remember that one day, it 
does not seem so long ago,.a fugitive 
slave came our way. My father said to 
me: “It is the same as Jesus ; we will care 
for him.” That was better for me than 


‘all the baptisms that the world could 


offer. So the rim of that valley grew 
holy, and it gradually offered harvest 
fields of manhood and honor as well as 
corn and apples. We do not have to go 
to Palestine to find the footprints of the 
Beautiful Brother. 

And yet, mostly, this valley 1 know to 
be an illusion. Those houses in a vague 
way I know are not full of poetic life, 
and there is a dull thud about their days. 
Still, I will not allow any one to disillu- 
sion me. I do not care for gossip; it is 
superficial. It deals in the non-essentials. 
It is enough for me to know, in a general 
way, that what is going on works out 
human progress—God’s good will; that 
we are getting constantly nearer that 
great benediction, “On earth peace, good 
will among men.” So I am quite happy, 
for the dunghills are too far away to be 
distinguishable, and domestic quarrels I 
need not hear unless I wish to hear them. 
After all, what I see is the real thing; 
the big outlines of thrift and love and 
beauty. As I look I am strongly im- 
pelled to make my own life as sweet all 
thru as the meadows and the trees. I 
will have no waste heaps, no undrained 
cellars, but I will have the ozone that 
may make every human life wholesome. 
That is a hateful masquerader who pic- 
tures decay and rot as human life. The 
real thing is “the true, beautiful and 
good.” You are right, Plato; it is left to 
manhood not to disillusion the world. 

How shall one do all this, that is, be 
wholesome? I look down on the farm 
of a friend who is doing just this sort of 


- work. He is clean in his will and clean 


in his doing, and so he is a nucleus of 
good lifting. He believes in straight fur- 
rows, well-fed apple trees, clean culture, 
and these things make his creed. I do 
not know that he believes very much 
about another world. It is amazing how 
he gets things done, and he says to me 
that the beautiful is the truly useful. I 
think he means that there is economy in 
neatness and sweetness. I do not see the 


doctor often driving to his door. Asa 
Gray was born just across there, on the 
opposite hill, and he used to talk about 
the big elms as his professors and the 
whole valley as his university. One such 
man personifies all Nature in himself, 
and then projects himself into all Nature. 
His garden becomes the ideal of a hun- 
dred neighbors, and his simple individu- 
ality ripples from its center till it touches 
the very edges of society. 

I like one of these old valleys for its 
suggestiveness. Long lines of elms and 
ash and maple line its driveways, and 
these wind and wander out among the 
farms and up the hills. Cannot each man: 
be told somewhat by that which he best 
loves and most plants—whether the 
stately elm or the stiff poplar? There 
are more of these valley people who are 
planting apples and cherries in the streets. 
Is it because of their growing thrift or 
is it out of pure generosity? At all 
events I find that these wayside fruits 
are not much meddled with by tramp or 
philosopher. The owner, I take it, is 
quite willing that the traveler shall bless 
him for the very small share which he 
absorbs. There is nothing more beau- 
tiful in American life than the common 
ownership of the fallen apple. The sod 
in our orchards is red in autumn with 
welcome. Let who will take what he 
will. 

The trolley feels its way everywhere 
among the homesteads, and you can see 
the wires of the country telephone glitter- 
ing in the sun. They link all the popula- 
tion into one congratulatory family. Yet, 
after all, we can never get quite used to 
this intrusion upon rural beauty and sim- 
plicity. We are not even Yankees any 
longer, for there are whispers from 
Liverpool and Calcutta in the air. Nor 
can we ever look quite cheerfully on this 
reign of the poles. They are the least 
sightly of all things except garbage. If 
their multiplication goes on for ten years 
more all the wayside beauty of these val- 
ley roads will be destroyed. But it will 
not go on for ten years. The age of 
wireless telegraphy, or something better, 
is close at hand. Out on the Atlantic the 
other day we conversed from ship to ship 
and from ship to land, for one hundred 
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miles, wherever we were. We will soon 
take down these leafless poles and restore 
the rights of green trees. 

I always look for unity, for it really 
exists everywhere, but as I look down 


into this great basin of life, either by day ,the better of the world! 


or by night, the one significant thing is 
the vast number of creatures, each one 
working out its own evolution, and yet 
co-operating for certain great common 
results. You may phrase this in the reli- 
gious way, if you like, as working to- 
gether for the glory of God; but the bot- 


tom .fact is that not anything can work | 


out its life’s end alone. You may think 
of the bluebird as living and singing for 
himself, or the saucy oriole as having no 
distinctive purpose of helping his neigh- 
bors. I rather think he has none, for he 
is the most selfish of birds) yet this very 
scarlet shuttle among the green boughs 
is serving the purposes of the trees, and 
doing not a little for human benefit. He 
is a ruthless destroyer and waster of 
fruit, but he is one of the best insect 
hunters that we have. I know a poet, 
whose cottage gleams with bright colors, 
way down in the center of the valiey, 
a singer of no mean quality, yet I should 
not like to estimate exactly how much 
his muse owes to the brooks that tangle 
his meadow and the bees that flit thru his 
flowers. For the most part it is simply 
these things that are singing thru him. 
In turn we may pleasantly consider our 
own power of feeding and making happy 
the denizens of air and, wood and water. 
I have not large acreage, as compared 
with some of these farms in sight, but 
what I have is a bird,paradise. Here we 
plant not only for ourselves, but that our 
singers may be happy and well fed. 
Some one lately has complained that 
country noises did not let him sleep and 
he went back to the city “for. quiet.” 
What puzzles me is to sit in my balcony 
of an evening and study the shrill cry of 
the insects—it is a song beforg they get 
thru with it—millions of them, chirping 
and harping ; what is it all about? Crick- 
ets in the grass, cicadas in the trees, in- 
numeérable as the buds and the leaves and 
the blossoms on the bushes. Listen very 
carefully, and you will be able to differ- 
entiate the great voice that fills the whole 
~ night air, until you have discovered each 
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piper. However, this does not pay for 
long, for you had better let it all slip back 
into the one big melody that rests your 
brain into peaceful drowsiness. at 
would happen if conformity shotild. get 
If the infinite 
variety of outline among the trees should 
drop into sameness, and the - infinite 
shades of foliage were all reduced to one 
color! What if all the homes in this val- 
ley, all their owners, exprest the same 
hopes and purposes and methods and 
joys! You cannot get, says Emerson, 
any real society until you have first cre- 
ated real individuals. I think the unity 
of our valley depends upon this prelim- 
inary diversity, and the multiplicity of 
desires and purposes, and their expres- 
sion. Spectrum analysis shows you that 
you cannot get pure white light without 
putting together seven colors—none of 
them in the least white. Individualism 
is all important, but the sunbeam of a 
loving life is spelled out only by co- 
operation. 

Under the lea. of. the western hills, 


.where the valley outlook is over «the 


wanderings of the creek, thru goldenrods 
and under willows, where the harsher 
winds leap over from the hilltops, and 
leave a swath of peaceful suburbanism, 
business men from the city are building 
their homes, for even a millionaire needs 
pure air as much as a nanny-goat. So 
they are creeping out into the country 
and rediscovering the valleys. I think 
that inside half a century suburbanism 
will cover half the country. The centrif- 
ugal. has displaced the centripetal, and 
the tide has now set away from conges- 
tion. With present transit the crowd and 
the jam has no excuse. But do not sup- 
pose that the proclamation of the simple 
life and this tide countryward are the 
same thing. Many of those who are 
coming out among the hills have no other 
intention but to cityfy them. They will 


‘grade down the knolls, and terrace the 


hillsides, and fill up the hollows, and will 
scoop and scrape until every vestige of 
Nature is obliterated. They have come 
to exploit themselves and to exhibit the 
family god—which is money. They build 
big, blundering mansions. They do not 
grow anything—least of all a home. 
Bob-white hates them, and my opinion of 
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them is that they are out of place. I 
found one such in the depths of the pine 
woods in Florida, where he had spent the 
price of all his neighbors’ farms on a 
house and its appurtenances. He left his 
stock farm and his gardens and his green- 
houses to an army of employees, and 
found his only enjoyment in a pipe which 
he smoked in the undisturbed pine woods. 
As I passed him he said: “I begin to 
understand Diogenes in his tub, for all 
I ask of any man is to let the sun shine 
on me.” 

The sun and the winds are hard at 


. work in my beautiful valley—all day and 


all night—leading on the year. The 
months will come and go, and the great 
truths of life, some time ago written at 


large in spring flowers, now proclaim 
themselves in fruit, until the scarlet buds 
of autumn say farewell to the birds of 
passage that flit southward. The years 
are much alike, and yet they are wonder- 
fully unlike. It is left to a wise man to 
discover a new world each summer. 
When will the schools learn that, after 
all, the best thing that they can do for 
our boys and girls is to teach them to use 
well their senses? He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear! What volumes of 
poetry are never written! Because no 
ear hears the voices of Nature. What 
beautiful thoughts are woven into foliage 
and flowers, and no one is able to read 
between the lines, or to find out the 
meaning* of things. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


The Philosopher With the Hammer 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


66 VERY great philosophy is the 
FE confession of its originator, and 

a species of involuntary and un- 
conscious autobiography.” If we apply 
this aphorism of Nietzsche’s to himself 
we get a curious result, for never was 
there a greater contrast between the life 
and the creed of any man, moralist or 
immoralist, than existed in his case. The 
eulogist of the strenuous life, he spent his 
in teaching classical philosophy and in 
philosophizing. War he regarded as the 
mother of virtues and pity the greatest of 
crimes, yet his part in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war was that of hospital nurse. His 
ideal was the great blond beast, ruthless, 
self-asserting, lustful, heathy, independ- 
ent and dominant. He himself was frail, 
near-sighted, dyspeptic, neurasthenic, en- 
slaved to drugs, celibate, timorous and 
retiring. He contemned and denounced 
women as inferior beings, to be kept as 
slaves and toys, yet it was to a woman, 
his sister, Frau F6rster-Nietzsche, that 
he owed not only his life, during the last 
eleven years, when he was as helpless 
and witless as a babe, but also the estab- 
lishment of his reputation after his death, 


thru the collection, publication and elu- 
cidation of his manuscripts. 

If, then, Nietzsche’s philosophy was in 
any sense his autobiography, it was the 
autobiography, not of his actual, but of 
his dream life. All he could never be, 
all men ignored in him, that he was 
worth to himself. The qualities which 
he felt himself deficient in appeared to 
him as the greatest of all virtues, and the 
things he could not do seemed the most 
worth doing of all things in the world. 
We all have moods like this, a form of 
the natural attraction of opposites, of our 
awe of the incomprehensible and our 
admiration for the unattainable. To ex- 
press it in his own phraseology, Nietz- 
sche, being necessarily a follower of 
Apollo, becomes a worshipper of Diony- 
sus. Mr. Mencken very appositely quotes 
the lines that Kipling wrote in the volume 
of his works, illustrated by Zogbaum, 
that he sent to Admiral Evans: 


“Zogbaum draws with a pencil 
And I do things with a pen, 

But you sit up in a conning tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men. 
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“Zogbaum can handle his shadows 
And I can handle my style, 

But you can handle a 10-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


“To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I could invent.” 
Nietzsche was Hegelian in tempera- 
ment. Every idea suggested to him its 
opposite and he was equally attracted by 
it. He reminds one of the pith ball of 
the laboratory, that is first drawn to an 
electrified body and clings to it for an 


instant, then is seized with repulsion and _ 


evermore flies from it. So Nietzsche is 
enamored in turn of Schopenhauer and 
of Wagner until he becomes charged 
with their spirit, and then conceives for 
them an intense aversion and antagonism. 
He treats evefi his own ideas in the same 
way, flying the next moment to the oppo- 
site pole of thought, becoming the icono- 
clast of his own idols. He was like most 
of us in seeing only one side of a thing. 
He was unlike most of us in seeing the 


other side of it soon after with equal - 


intensity and exclusiveness. He never 
sees both at the same time in their real 
proportions and felationship. Had he 
kept to one point of view he would have 
exerted more influence over the world, 
but the fascination of his style lies in his 
vibrant thought. An Audrey Beardsley 
sketch, with its impossible masses of 
black and white, is more striking and 
sometimes brings out an idea better than 
a half tone. 

Nietzsche was the incarnation of the 
spirit that denies. That a thing was 
establisht, accepted or fashionable was 
an incitement to him to challenge. Hap- 
pening to have been born in what Hugo 
called “the woman’s century,” Nietzsche 
goes beyond his master, Schopenhauer, in 
his hostility and contempt for the oppo- 
site sex. 

“A man who has any depth of spirit 
can only think of women as Orientals do: he 
must conceive of her as a possession, as con- 
finable property, as a being predestined for 
service and accomplishing her mission therein 
—he must take his stand in this matter upon 
the immense rationality of Asia, upon the su- 
periority of the instinct of Asia, as the Greeks 
did formerly, who, as is well known, with 
their increasing culture and amplitude of 
power, from Homer to the time of Pericles, 
became gradually stricter toward woman, in 
short, more Oriental.” 


In the same way he attacks all the 
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other dominant ideas of the day. Find- 
ing the spirit of democracy everywhere, 
even penetrating rigid autocracies, he 
denounced it as a deception and a 
hindrance to progress, and proclaimed 
the right of the superior man to rule 
and trample under his feet the weak. 
The ethics of Christ being recognized as 
the highest of ideals, even by those who 
were most skeptical of the supernatural 
and hostile to all ecclesiasticism, he 
preached the gospel of the Anti-Christ. 
Christianity was, he declared, a trick by 
which the slaves had conquered their 
masters by imposing upon them the - 
slave morality, the meaner virtues of 
humility, obedience, self-denial and al- 
truism. The trend of social develop- 
ment in Nietzsche’s time, due to both 
socialistic and capitalistic forces, was in 
the direction of a subordination of the 
individual to organizations that increase 
his efficiency. In opposition to this 
Nietzsche taught the most extreme in- 
dividualism and anarchy. He objected 
even to the communism of opinion: 

“My opinion is my opinion; another person 
has not easily a right to it. One must _re- 
nounce the bad taste of wishing to agree with 
many people.” 

The question naturally arises — not 
readily to be answered—why should a 
writer so out of touch with the domi- 
nant spirit of his time have attained 
such an astonishing popularity? The 
books he printed at his own expense are 
being translated into all languages. 
Within less than eight years after his 
death a library of comment, interpreta- 
tion and criticism has developed about 
his writings. His phrases have become 
household words and his ideas crop up 
in the most unexpected places in the lit- 
erature of the day. In explanation of 
his vogue it might be thought that he 
appeared at the critical moment when. 
the tide was turning, that he was the 
herald of reaction. But at present there 
is no clear evidence that such a reaction 
is at hand or that Nietzsche’s ideas are 
exerting any considerable influence to- 
ward producing one. 

The fascination of Nietzsche is doubt- 
less due in large part to his very per- 
versity and extravagance. Any man 
who runs amuck thru the conventions of 
civilization is bound to attract attention. 
He may teach that the world is flat, or 
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hollow, or stationary, but if he has a 
lively wit and a bitter tongue and an im- 
perious tone he will gain a hearing. The 
easy inversion of a proverb is hailed as 
the foundation of a new philosophy or 
the overthrow of an old one. We have 
got used to currents of high . voltage 
nowadays, and what would shock our 
grandfathers only tickles us. Besides 
this we are apt to put faith—more faith 
than experience justifies—in the say- 
ing, that we can learn most by reading 
what we most disagree with, “because 
he who does not see what you do is 
most likely to see 


ing he forced upon the attention of the 
world what is, after all, the most impor- 
tant of the questions of the future. We 
niay suspend for a time and in a measure 
the struggle for existence, but the laws of 
heredity remiain in force. Neither better 
government nor a more equitable distrib- 
ution of wealth, neither education nor 
moral training, will prevent a race from 
deterioration if its physical basis is de- 
generating thru the multiplication of the 
unfit. There is a reverse aspect of Dar- 
winism that we are apt toignore. It may 
mean retrogression as well as evolution. 

It is both a threat 





what you do not.” 
But it would be 
too narrow a view 
to suppose that 
Nietzsche attracts 
attention merely 
because of his 
audacities or his 
sharp criticism of 
the established or- 
der. He, too, has 
his ideal—no mean 
one. He, -too, de- 
mands ‘a self-sacri- © 
fice, a greater than 
humanity has dared 
to contemplate, the 
sacrifice of the 
present to the 
future, of man to 
the superman. 
Many a father and 
mother have de- 
nied themselves to 
give their children 





and a promise. We 
begin to realize the 
significance of that 
threat when we 
read the statistics 
of the increase of 
insanity, criminal- 
ity and physical in- 
feriority. In Great 
Britain the ratio of 
defectives, includ- 
ing deaf, insane, 
epileptic, crippled 
and infirm, is re- 
ported to have in- - 
creased from 5.4 
per 1,000 in 1874 
to 11.6 in 1896. In 
the past sixty years 
the number of in- 
sane has increased 
fivefold, while the 
population has 
doubled. Thru the 
inspiration of 





a better chance, to 
give them a cul- 
ture that might 
make them ashamed of their parents. 
But Nietzsche demands that the human 
race shall sacrifice itself to a coming race 
that shall be so far above as to be out of 
sympathy with it and forget to be 
grateful. 

“Man is something that is to be surpassed. 
All creatures hitherto have created something 
superior to themselves. Are ye going to be 
the ebb of that great tide and revert again to 
the beast rather than surpass man? What is 
the ape to man? A jest or a shame. So man 
shall be to the superman, a jest or a shame. 
The greatness of man is that he is a bridge 
and not a goal.” 


So spake Zarathustra ; and in so speak- 
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Christianity and the 
instrumentality o f 
science we save the 
weak bodies and weak minds of those 
who are not the fittest, who are not fit 
even to survive unaided, still less to 
propagate their kind and to transmit to 
posterity their own deficiencies. The 
rapid fall in the birth rate in all civilized 
countries within the last few years has 
made it imperative to consider whether 
the parents of the next generation are the 
best of the present. We are beginning 
to hear of the dangers of indiscriminate 
charity, of unregulated benevolence and 
of unlimited altruism. Science points out 


‘the necessity of selection to maintain the 
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standard of the race. Religion insists 
upon the virtues that tend to soften the 
struggle for existence and abolish the 
severer penalties of failure. This is the 
real conflict of religion and science; not 
debates on such petty questions as 
whether the Silurian epoch was longer 
than twenty-four hours, and why Jonah 
did not digest. This conflict cannot be 
settled by the use of such verbal missiles 
as “sickly sentimentality” on one side and 
“brutal materialism” on the other, but by 
the mutual recognition of justice of the 
essential principles on both sides, and by 


the consequent discovery of a line of co1-~ 


duct combining them. Already we see 
many promising attempts made to solve 
this problem. Francis Galton has in- 
spired a group of young scientists to 
almost religious zeal in ,the study of 
eugenics, for the purpose of showing 
what can be done toward developing a 
higher type of the human race by the 
application of the methods of scientific 
breeding without violating the laws, mor- 
als or sentiments now prevailing. We 
need, as Nietzsche insisted, a new and 
higher morality. But we will not get it, 
as he thought, by abolishing the morality 
we have attained. 

It is in some such way that the issue is 
to be met, by giving to the benevolent im- 
pulses developed by religion the guidance 
of a wisdom which history shows they 
have too often lacked. The idea of 
Nietzsche that sympathy and brotherly 
love are to be eradicated and vital com- 
petition restored in its fiercest form is, of 
course, impossible and absurd. What- 
ever may have been the deficiencies and 
extravagances of Christianity, under its 
influence there has developed the nearest 
approach to a race of supermen that the 
world has yet seen. : 

Nietzsche seems to have been led to 
his grotesque misconception of Chris- 
tianity by blindly following his early 
master, Schopenhauer, who saw in_ it 
only pessimism and asceticism, a view 
for which there is no historical justifica- 
tion. If we look to its origin we find it 
regarded, by contrast with Judaism, as 
being too easy and comfortable. If we 
look to its present condition we can see 
no reason for accusing it of undue 
emphasis on rigor and self-mortification. 


So far from being enfeebled by this. 


“slave-morality,” the Christian Church 
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and Christian State have at times shown 
a tendency to become altogether too 
masterly. In reality the ascetic element 
of Christianity has played a very small 
part in either its doctrine or its practice, 
in comparison with other religions. _ For 
one St. Simeon Stylites India could 
produce a thousand fakirs who could 
beat him at his own game. Much of 
Nietzsche’s arraignment might apply to 
Buddhism or Brahmanism, but is absurd 
when applied to Christianity. 

Believing, however, that Christianity, 
democracy and socialism are working to- 
gether to bring the modern world under 
the deadening influence of a new Budd- 
hism thru the cultivation of an excessive 
sympathy for all human beings and all 
forms of life, Nietzsche demands a 


_ transvaluation of all moral values, the 


establishment of a new ethics “beyond 
good and evil” as they are at present 
understood. He distinguishes three 
periods of ethical development; in the 
first and longest, the prehistoric, the 
value of an action was inferred from its 
consequences. He calls this the pre- 
moral period. In the last ten thousand 
years, the self-conscious or moral pe- 
riod, actions came to be judged accord- 
ing to the intentions. This idea has 
sometimes been carried so far that the 
objective valuation has been entirely 
ignored and the supposed intention of 
the person doing the action alone con- 
sidered. So “a good man” came to 
mean a man who meant well regardless 
of the fact that he may have done harm 
in the world. All the progeny of benevo- 
lent impulses were named “good deeds.” 
In the third or ultra-moral period, which 
Nietzsche would usher in, the intention 
will still be taken into consideration, but 
only as a sign or indication, often indeed 
fallacious, of the real value of an action 
which will again be mainly judged by its 
ultimate consequences. 

This position is essentially what we 
now know as pragmatism. It is not, 
however, as Nietzsche assumed, anti- 
Christian. On the contrary, it was one 
of the most distinctive features of the 
teachings of Christ that a creed and pro- 
fessions should be judged by their re- 
sults. When Nietzsche says, “It-is not 
his faith which distinguishes the Chris- 
tian, it is because he acts differently 
from others,” he is merely paraphrasing 
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the words of Jesus, “Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” And when John 
sent to Jesus for evidence that he was 
the Christ he did not refer him to his 
descent from David or his relation to 
the Logos, but to the pragmatic test of 
the good that the new faith was accom- 
plishing in the world. 

It must be confest that the Christian 
Church has often shown a tendency to 
disregard the test of orthodoxy pre- 
scribed by its founder. Or to use 
Nietzsche’s own words again: “In real- 
ity there has been only one Christian, 
and he died on the’ cross.” But errant 
and unfaithful as historic Christianity 
has been, it still need not fear the appli- 
cation of the test of the effects it has 
produced in the world. It is now, as it 
was in the beginning, the strongest of its 
evidences. If Nietzsche had used the 
pragmatic, method instead of merely talk- 
ing about it, he would not have so egre- 
giously misconstrued the Christian reli- 
gion. 

German philosophies are, like their 
plays and operas, shipped over to 
America when the Germans have got 
tired of them. France, a little slower in 
this case than usual, has had the 
Nietzsche fever only about five years, 
but its virulence has made up for its de- 
lay. We have not yet in English a com- 
plete or satisfactory translation of his 
works, but we are gradually getting 
it. The first to be issued, in 1896, 
The Case of Wagner,’ found the public 
quite unprepared for it and fell flat. 
The other volumes fared little better. 
The translations were mostly poor, and 
The Dawn of Day is in places ludi- 
crous and incomprehensible. The other 
six volumes are promised to be publish- 
ed soon and in better versions. The 
most useful introduction for the general 
reader is the volume of selections com- 
piled by Thomas Common,” but this is 
out of print. A cheap edition of Hu- 





1THe Works oF Friepricn Nierzscue. The Case 
§ Wagner, etc. Translated by Thomas Common. 
$2.00. Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by Alex- 
ander Tille. $2.50. A Genealogy of Morals. Trans- 
lated by W. A. Hausmann. 2.00. The Dawn of 
Day. ranslated by Johanna Volz. $2.50. Beyond 
Good and Evil. Translated by Helen Zimmern, $2.50, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 


man, All Too Human’ is published by 
Kerr, but it is fragmentary, altho there 
is nothing to indicate this in the volume. 
The original consists of 638 aphorisms ; 
this only contains 144. The translation, 
by Alexander Harvey of Current Lit- 
erature, is better than most of the Mac- 
millan volumes. The most complete expo- 
sition of the Nietzschean philosophy is 
that by Henry L. Mencken.“ He writes 
in a.lively and unconventional style, and 
does as much as any man can toward re- 
ducing the incoherent fragments to a 
consistent system. The author is an en- 
thusiastic admirer, as the exponent of a 
philosophy should be; in fact, he goes 
beyond his master in some points. But 
he is not a blind eulogist. He criticises 
what he regards as the weak points 
without mercy, as the following quota- 
tion will show: 

“So long as he dealt with ideas his mental 
processes were as exact as the movements of a 
machine, but when he considered human be- 
ings in the concrete—and particularly when 
he discussed himself—his incredible intoler- 
ance, jealousy, spitefulness and egomania, and 
his savage lust for bitter, useless and unmerci- 
ful strife, combined to make his conclusions 
unreliable and even nonsensical.” 

It is, however, this “human, all too 
human,” side of Nietzsche which is like- 
ly to attract admirers, rather than his 
real merit, which is a_ stubborn deter- 
mination to cut thru conventions and 
fotce the world to see what it has un- 
consciously or intentionally ignored. 

It is not likely that he will ever be 
much read in the United States. Nor is 
there any reason why he should be. 
Nietzsche in Germany represents the re- 
action from Schopenhauer. Never hav- 
ing had the disease in this country we 
do not need the antidote. We always 
get our philosophy at second or third 
hand anyway. It jis inevitable that 
we, like the rest of the world, should be 
influenced more or less by some phases 
of Nietzschean thought, but it will not 
be directly. The process of infiltration 
thru plays and_novels and works on so- 
ciology and ethics has already begun. 

New Yor«x Ciry. 
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An Active Policy of Peace 


BY W. T. STEAD 


{[Twe weeks ago the versatile editor of The Review of Reviews 
contributed an article, entitled “What Must Follow the Hague Con- 
ference.” This week he continues the discussion and offers some 
very practical suggestions.—Ep1Tor.] 























come to be regarded as a merely 

negative thing. Peace is popu- 
larly defined as “not being at war.” It 
is difficult to get up enthusiasm for a 
mere negation. What is wanted is a 
positive policy of peace, -an active policy 
of peace, something that can kindle the 
heart of man. 

The true policy of peace is, then, the 
levying of war against war, and against 
the causes of war. We need a plan of 
campaign for peace as much as a plan of 
campaign for war. At the Hague Con- 
ference we saw the consequences of the 
lack of such a plan of campaign in the 
vacillation, the irresolution, and the in- 
effectiveness of the British delegation, 
altho they received their instructions 
from a ministry that had publicly pledged 
itself to take the lead on the question of 
armaments. It had prepared nothing. 
The fatuity of the British war campaign 
in South Africa was paralleled by that of 
the British peace campaign at The 
Hague. Instead of using the two years 
of preparation to carry on an active 
propaganda thru their ambassadors, the 
ambassadors were left uninstructed to 
follow their own devices, which resulted, 
not unnaturally, in nothing being done. 
And what was most conspicuous in the 
conduct of British policy was more or 
less evident in that of other delegations. 

It is useful to recall the mistakes of 
the past in order that we may make the 
memory of our old blunders the stepping 
stones to future successes,~Every civil- 
ized government which at The Hague 
recognized the desirability, of attaining 
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certain ends in the interests of the peace 
and welfare of. mankind should instruct 
its minister in every capital to make his 
embassy a center for a steady, resolute 
propaganda for the attainment of these 
ends. Ambassadors seldom or never re- 
ceive such instructions, and few of them 
would do anything to carry them out 
even if they received them. - Diplomatists 
are not usually missionaries by tempera- 
ment, and they are officials by training. 
That they should use their office as a 
means for converting the diplomatic 
corps in the capital in which they are 
stationed to the faith professed by their 
governments is an idea which would 
seem preposterous to most of them. 
Take, for instance, the principles of a 
permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, to which the American Gov- 
ernment is deeply committed. What has 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, to mention one am- 
bassador at random, done to permeate 
the diplomatic corps in London with the 
zeal which glows in the bosom of Mr. 
Elihu Root? What has Mr. James 
Bryce, to take another instance, done to 
try to convert the diplomatic and polit- 
ical world of Washington to the views 
of his government in favor of the aboli- 
tion of contraband? These things are 
not considered to be in the day’s work of 
ambassadors, who consider they have 
done their duty if they punctually dis- 
charge the official routine, perform their 
social duties, and deal with questions 
which arise for settlement between the 
government at home and that to which 
they are accredited. 

If ambassadors neglect the duty of 
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tiaking propaganda for the principles 
which ought to be embodied in the inter- 
national world-state, they are hardly less 
remiss in the discharge of the duties of 
peacemaking. They do these only fairly 
well when they have to try, by means of 
negotiation, to remove differences be- 
tween governments which endanger 
peace. But what do they do to allay 
misunderstandings, to correct mistakes, 
to contradict falsehoods, to combat all the 
many influences which inflame inter- 
hational animosities? Precious 
Here and there, one is diligent in this 
high calling, usually, however, confining 
his activity to the circles of high society 
in which they naturally move. 

But for the most part they do abso- 
lutely nothing to influence the great pub- 
lic. Take, for instance, that most mis- 
chievous influence in inflaming inter: 
national animosities, the unscrupulous 
telegrams by which newspapers at home 
and abroad goad their readers to hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness. What 
are the relations of ambassadors to the 
press? What do they do to encourage 
editors and correspondents who labor to 
promoté friendly feelings between their 
own country and that to which they are 
accredited? -I can speak with nearly 
forty years’ experience. During the 
whole of that time I have been, in season 
and out of season, the corstant advocate 
of friendly relations with Kussia, a coun- 
try with which, at least thrice during that 
period, England has been on the verge 
of war. It was a thankless task, occa- 
sionally a dangerous one. How often 
during these forty years have I received 
a helpful hint, an encouraging word. 
either from Russian ambassadors in Lon- 
don or from British ambassadors in St. 
Petersburg ? 

I can honestly say that, excepting when 
I literally forced myself upon the em- 
bassies, seeking information or directly 
offering to help the policy to which they 
were committed, I have never received 
letter or message from one of these ex- 
cellencies. It is just the same when the 
editor or correspondent is working, not 
for friendship, but for animosity. 

No trouble is taken by ambassadors to 
modify mischievous activities, either di- 
rectly by an appeal to the journalist or 
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indirectly by securing the immediate pub- 
lication of the necessary correctives in 
more friendly journals. Ambassadors 
were invented before newspapers existed, 
and they do not appear as yet to have 
realized the importance of the press in 
the relations of nations. As it is with the 
press, so it is with most of the other 
agencies whose influence is potent in the 
affairs of nations. Count Metternich, the 
German Ambassador in London, is one 
of the exceptions which prove the rule. 
He never loses an opportunity of combat- 
ing the senseless jehad that is preached 
against Germany by the Mad Mullahs of 
the English press. But for the most part 
ambassadors ignore everything that does 
not belong to the narrowly restricted rou- 
tine of their official duties. 

The same lack of any active or intelli- 
gent interest in the cause of international 
peace is to be lamented in-almost every 
department of national life. If we glance 
over the debates in parliaments and con- 
gresses for the last twénty years, how 
often, if at all, has the subject afforded 
topic for serious debate? Members of 
European legislatures are fecund in reso- 
lutions on almost every subject under 
heaven, but how rare it is for any one to 
raise a discussion upon the question of 
what steps, if any, should be taken to 
promote peace and friendly relations be- 
tween nations. When any evil threatens 
any interest, trade or section of the 
nation, even if the contingent loss is 
measured only by a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, how prompt and untiring 
are the representatives of the suffering 
parties. It is demonstrably true that in 
the ten years that followed the first 
Hague Conference, where the “Stand 
still” resolution on armaments was not 
carried, the increase of expenditure on 
armaments was equivalent to the imposi- 
tion of new burdens upon mankind 
amounting to no less a sum than six hun- 
dred million dollars per annum. This 
enormous confiscation of the funds of 
human labor has past almost without 
remark. Here and there a perfunctory 
debate has taken place, in which the old 
platitudes have been trotted out once 
more, only to elicit the conventional ex- 
pressions of regret over the inevitable. 
But of earnest, practical, serious grap- 
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pling with this question of questions 
there has been none.’ But for the initia- 
tive of the autocrat of Russia there would 
not even have been a Hague Conference, 
and excepting at The Hague, parlia- 
ments, national and international, have 
left the question severely alone. 

Why should this appalling result of the 
armed anarchy of the world not be sub- 
jected to the same competent and search- 
ing examination by a national or a royal 
commission, which is ordered almost in- 
stinctively, as a matter of course, when- 
ever the nation suffers from any mis- 


fortune, the diagnosis of which is obscure” 


and the remedy is still to seek? Why 
should there not be a national or a royal 
commission appointed to inquire into 
whether any measures are to be recom- 
mended for the purpose of promoting 
better relations between the nations of 
the earth, for the avoidance of war, and 
the reduction of the continually increas- 
ing burden of the cost of preparation for 
war? ; 

It is strange that down to this year of 
our Lord 1908 no legislature or govern- 
ment, Christian or otherwise, has ever 
instituted a serious public inquiry whether 
anything can be done to promote a sense 
of human brotherhood among the differ- 
ent races of mankind. Perhaps in the 
twentieth century after the angels’ song 
at Bethlehem, some of the nominally 
Christian legislatures or governments 
may venture to ask that a commission of 
their ablest and their best citizens should 
be appointed to ascertain whether any- 
thing effective cannot be done to combat 
the tendencies making for war, to stimu- 
late the influences making for peace. 
Such a commission might at least give us 
- a definite objective toward which human- 
ity might aim. It may be said that the 
Hague Conference has done something 
like this. But the Hague Conference was 
compelled to confine itself to an attempt 
to formulate the common denominator of 
the ideas of all the states of the world on 
the subject. Its scope was limited by its 
program, but it recognized its own limi- 
tations, and in formal resolutions and in 
the speeches of its members it prest 
upon the .governments of the world to 
undertake the serious study of the ques- 
tions which it left unsolved, and especially 
to take in hand the ethical and politicai 
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education of their subjects in the impof- 
tance of founding the international insti- 
tutions of the coming world-state upon a 
quickened sense of fraternal ‘sentiment 
among the nations. 

Can anything be done by governments 
and legislatures in the shape of an active 
policy of peace? Not only can much be 
done where nothing is done, but nearly 
everything can be done if men would but 
set their minds to consider the question 
with the same practical common sense 
that they bring to bear upon other impor- 
tant problems affecting the welfare of 
the state. At present, the direct efforts 
of the governments of the world to pre- 
serve peace are twofold. One is the 
maintenance of a diplomatic corps, the 
fire brigade of the peace of the world, 
which, like other fire brigades, only 
comes into action when disputes arise be- 
tween governments; the other is the 
maintenance of armaments on a scale 
sufficiently great to deliver their neigh- 
bors from the danger of being led into 
the temptation to attack undefended 
frontiers or to loot unprotected cities. 
For any attempt to damp down the ex- 
plosive force of popular passion, to dispel 
prejudice by education, to use any direct 
or indirect means to recall their subjects 
to a sense of the criminality of the indul- 
gence in warlike passions, we may look 
in vain. Most of the articulate and all 
the inarticulate teachings of governments 
tend to exalt the pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war. This is not 
rational. The governments of the world 
are today acting like the owners of fiery 
mines who neglect ventilation, permit the 
use of open lights, and confine all their 
energies to creating massive bulkheads to 
break the force of an explosion, and 
equip costly salvage corps to rescue the 
wounded and the dead. 

If I should be asked how can govern- 
ments practically promote the cause of 
peace, I reply in the words of Prince 
von Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor of 
the German Empire: By encouraging in 
every practical way the growth of inter- 
national hospitality, so that nations may 
learn to know each other, so that know- 
ing to understand, and understanding 
they may sympathize where now they 
hate. Prince von Biilow told me this 
last year when I met him in Berlin for 
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the purpose of discussing this very 
question. He was most emphatic. “It 
is the only way,” he declared, “that gov- 


ernments can do anything practical to’ 


promote peace. Let them make all 
classes of their subjects visit in their 
own homes the corresponding classes of 
other countries. The danger to peace,” 
he: said, “lay chiefly in the ease with 
which mischievous advocates of war can 
inflame the ignorant or ill - informed 
masses of the people. The firebrand’s 
occupation would be gone if he had to 
address a public which was united by 
innumerable bonds of friendship and fel- 
low feeling with the public in the land 
of the so-called enemy or rival. Mix 
them all up, professional men, members 
of parliament, working men, journalists, 
professors, pastors; let them come and 
see us and let us go and see them. 
Nothing could be better than this to re- 
move the misunderstandings, the igno- 
rances and the prejudices in which wars 
take their rise.” 

Prince von Biilow sits in the chair of 
Prince Bismarck. German policy has 
always smacked more of blood and iron 
than of compliments and of soft sawder. 
But in thus recommending governments 
to promote good feeling between their 
awn subjects and those of their neigh- 
bors, Prince von Bulow was only rec- 
ommending what he and his imperial 
master are sedulously practising today. 
Whether it be working men or mayors, 
pastors or journalists, the Germans 
overwhelm their guests with the most 
lavish hospitality and take care that any 
invitations from abroad are accepted by 
their most representative men. In this 
respect Germany is showing ifself much 
more anxious as a government to culti- 
vate good relations with Great Britain 
than is the British Government to culti- 
vate good relations with Germany. 

The British Government, however, 
has at last taken a decisive step forward 
in the same direction. One of the first 
acts of Mr. Lloyd George on his promo- 
tion to the Treasury was to allocate ev- 
ery year an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of promoting peace by international 
hospitality. The sum which he asked 


his colleagues to vote was $300,000 per 
annum. They definitely sanctioned a 
vote of $80,000 per annum, but agreed 


that it might be exceeded if need arose. 
The actual sum voted is unimportant. 
The vital thing is that for the first time 
in English history the Government of 
the day has voted national funds for the 
purpose of showing national hospitality 
to the foreigner in the interests of in- 
ternational peace. 

The most remarkable illustration of 
what the executive government can do 
when it sets itself to work to organize 
the national resources with the prestige 
of national authority to act as the na- 
tional host is to be seen in active opera- 
tion at Ellis Island under the present 
able and zealous superintendent. No 
other nation has eyer had such a task 
imposed upon it. .No other nation could 
have risen more magnificently to its op- 
portunities. Upon the doorstep of the 
United States a million foreigners arrive 
every year, and on the doorstep wel- 
coming the newcomers to the New 
World stands the official representative 
of the Federal Government, protecting 
them from harpies, supplying them with 
interpreters, and affording every one 
the advantage of a skilled and compe- 
tent adviser, whom they can consult 
without money and without price. The 
whole of the religious organizations of 
the United States, without distinction of 
creed, have been enrolled into a great 
benevolent society for the purpose of se- 
curing for every immigrant introduc- 
tions to those who will befriend them in 
whatever work or corner of the great 
Republic they may find their way. It 
is a splendid object lesson of what can 
be done when the nation recognizes its 
responsibility to act as international 
host. 

Nothing so onerous is required to 
provide the proper reception and cour- 
teous treatment of the comparatively few 
influential representatives of foreign na- 
tions who cross the Atlantic. But some- 
thing surely should be done to welcome 
those who in their own land have 
achieved sufficient distinction. At pres- 
ent they are left to the tender mercies of 
the customs official and the interviewer. 
One ransacks their boxes, and the other 
tries to ransack their minds. When 
princes travel in the Old World they are 
relieved from the ordeal of the customs 
and on landing they are welcomed by 








the representatives. of the sovereign 
whom they visit. Why cannot the 
American Republic follow this good ex- 
ample and provide for the proper wel- 
come of those who are the untitled 
princes of the democracy in other lands? 
Members of Parliament, mayors of 
great cities, distinguished authors, in- 
ventors and explorers, are not so numer- 
ous as to render it impossible for the na- 
tional Government to produce for their 
escape from the customs and their ap- 
propriate welcome to the country which 
they have come to visit. That this is not 
impossible was proved last year, when 
all of the European and British guests 
invited by Mr. Carnegie to attend his 
apotheosis at Pittsburgh were allowed to 
pass into New York without having 
their trunks examined. What can be 
done for the guests of a millionaire can 
assuredly be done for the guests of a na- 
tion. It will be done some day when the 
national self-consciousness is developed 
and all distinguished servants of the 
people are recognized at their proper 
worth by the people of the country 
which they visit. 

There is no more hospitable people in 
the world than the Americans to stran- 
gers who are properly introduced. But 
many distinguished visitors have few in- 
troductions; and when they have intro- 
ductions to personal friends, there is no 
security that they will be looked after 
by the representatives of the nation. I 
should like to see an_ international 
hostel or cosmopolitan club in every city 
maintained by the civic authorities, 
whose doors would be open to every 
notable visitor, and whose managers 
would see to it that every notable visitor 
was invited to make it his headquarters. 
No doubt many clubs do place their re- 
sources at the disposition of. eminent 
persons, but sometimes the most influ- 
ential person from the point of view of 
the peace of the world is not socially 
eminent. Newspaper - correspondents, 
trades union leaders, socialist agitators 
are seldom invited to clubs. But they 
are often more important than many a 
duke. 

The interchange of students and pro- 
fessors between America, Germany and 
England is one of the methods by which 
the mutual understanding of the nations 
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United States and of Japan. 


But still 
more important is the interchange of 


can be effectively promoted. 


visits between journalists. The visit of 
the German editors to England and the 
return visit of the British editors to Ger- 
many brought a most welcome change 
in the acerbities of the Anglo-German 
newspaper comment. I confess that 
there are few things which seem to me 
more desirable in the interests of the 
world’s peace than a similar interchange 
of visits between the editors of the 
Merely to 
cross the wide expanse of the Pacific 
would bring home to the fire-eaters on 
both sides the absurdity of blustering 
about war between two powers held 
apart bysuchavast expanse of unbridged 
ocean. If in every great city in Amer- 
ica and in Japan there was one responsi- 
ble editor who has spent a fortnight as 
an honored guest in a Japanese or 
American city, newspaper criticism 
would be more rational and well inform- 
ed than it is today. When I suggested 
this to M. Tsudzuki, the ‘distinguished 
representative of Japan at The Hague, 
he welcomed the idea with so-much en- 
thusiasm, that I have no doubt if over- 
tures were made from the American 
press they would meet with a prompt 
and cordial response from Japan. 

It will be said that the American navy 
has gone to Japan, and that a visit of 
journalists would therefore be unneces- 
sary. But the danger to the peace of 
the world does not arise from the belli- 
cose sentiments of the officers of our 
navies. The mischief - makers are not 
sailors, but journalists. The visits of 
navies are useful in their way, but thev 
are much more expensive and much less 
efficacious as a means of promoting a 
pacific sentiment than visits of editors. 
The Australian Commonwealth appro- 
priated $500,000 for the entertainment 
of the American battleships. One-tenth 
of that sum would provide for the re- 
ception of American editors in Japan, or 
of Japanese editors in America. The 
costliness of naval visits is a serious ob- 
stacle to the use of this method of pa- 
cification. The unofficial overtures for 
a visit of the British fleet to St. Peters 
burg in 1888 were nipped in the bud. 
owing to the protest of the diplomatists 
that the expenditure which it would en- 
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tail would ruin the Ambassadors. Al- 
ways we come back to the question of 
money. To promote peace actively we 


must have a peace appropriation, and | 


the larger the appropriation for peace 
the less will be the need of appropriation 
for war. 

Of all means of promoting peace the 
most effective is the familiarization of 
the public mind with a great and in- 
spiring ideal. Such an ideal lies ready 
to hand, not in the mere avoidance of 
war, but in the presentation to the mind 
of the American youth in school and in 
college of the great conception of the 
Americanization of the world. The 
American people for a hundred years 
have worked out the great idea of a 
federation of States within a continent. 
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They have now to secure the acceptance 
of the same sublime conception thruout 
the world. The American idea is mak- 
ing the tour of the continents. What 
more lofty ideal can kindle the imagina- 
tion of the American youth than the 
thought of conferring upon all the other 
nations the benefits of a great federa- 
tion, which, while recognizing the lib- 
erty and independence of each State, 
unites them all in obedience to the au- 
thority of a supreme court? This is no 
fantastic dream. The outlines of the 
international world-state have been 
traced by the Hague Conference. It is 
for America to take the lead in filling in 
these outlines and in converting this 
glorious ideal into an accomplished fact. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Remedy for City Congestion 


BY N. O. NELSON 


[Our readers-need no introduction to Mr. Nelson, whose articles in our columns on his 


various theories and practices in social betterment always excite wide interest. 


If there 


were more millionaires like Mr. Nelson this country would be a very different place from 


what it is.—Ep1tor.] 

HE Charity Organization Society of 
New York is the oldest, largest 
and most scientific of its class in 


this country. It has long had in its coun- 
cil men and women of statesmanship, 
people of head as well as heart, people 
capable of taking stock and ascertaining 
values. 

Last winter the Society celebrated its 
silver jubilee, its twenty-fifth anniver- 


sary meeting. In a three days’ session 
there were many good speeches on many 
subjects. But one subject and one speech 
absorbed most of the attention and re- 
ceived a practically unanimous support. 
Mrs. Florence Kelly made the speech. 
Mrs. Kelly-is the agent of the Consum- 
ers’ League. She is attive in the con- 
structive and preventive charity work. 
She lived for many years in Hull House. 
She has enough of the business faculty 
to see causes as well as results. In sub- 
stance she said that at the end of twenty- 
five years of the Society’s work condi- 
tions in New York were not improved, 
there was relatively more poverty, more 
dependence, more crowding than at the 
beginning. Congestion had not de- 


creased, the congested area was denser 
and wider, the influx from the country 
and from across the sea was greater than 
ever. Their relief work was like turning 
water into a rat hole or stemming the 
tide with a broom. In not making efforts 
to keep people away from the city, they 
had overlooked or neglected their golden 
opportunity, the only practical way to 
stop or reduce congestion in housing and 
employment. At this late day they must 
take lessons from the disappointing past, 
undertake prevention more than palliat- 
ives, unfold their hands and look to the 
country. 

Strange as it seems, all speakers but 
one newcomer joined in a chorus of ap- 
proval—confirming the statement that 
New York’s poverty and distress were 
worse, not better than twenty-five years 
ago, agreeing that mere relief was an 
endless chain, kept going by congestion, 
and that to justify its existence and per- 
form its scientific function the Charity 
Organization Society must organize the 
rural districts so as to keep the people 
there, send the foreign immigrants there, 
and even some of the town people. 
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These experienced charity workers are 
right, they are especially. commendable 
for their candor. Mrs. Kelly’s Irish 
spunk broke away from the conventional 
self-laudation, smashed the glass house 
which institutions habitually inclose 
themselves in, and turned on the lights. 
That she was so vigorously and unani- 
mously supported promises well for the 
charity work of the future. 

The helpless must still be helped. It 
may be that when the stream from coun- 
try to city of the empty handed and de- 


pendent is greatly reduced that the old-- 


time home relief by friends and neighbors 
and church, and public relief by the State 
will suffice. At any rate, the chief work, 
the scientific work, the constitutional 
work of charity organizations should be 
done in the country. é 

How? Several things must be accom- 
plished. In the prosperous sections of 
the North and West there must be 
created social centers and the schools 
must be -improved. The best of the 
young people are disposed to leave the 
country because it is dull, there is no so- 
cial organization or gathering place. The 
best parents are inclined to move away 
from the skimpy school, with its one un- 
qualified teacher, a scant dozen children 
and a little schoolhouse planted on a bare 
spot of ground. The farmers must be 
awakened and organized; they must be 
persuaded to build a hall for social and 
public purposes, consolidate and grade 
their schools and adapt the curriculum to 
rural life. This beng done, neither well- 
to-do farmers nor enterprising young 
people will desert the farm. 

Along with the improvement in edu- 
cation and in social life must come in- 
crease in farm production and income. 
Better methods, better equipment and co- 
operative trading must be introduced. 
For one man who is drawn to the city to 
find outlet for his energy or social op- 
portunity ten drift there because they 
have failed at farming. Their manage- 
ment or their industry has been deficient. 
All good farmers do well; only the in- 
ferior run behind, lose their farms and 
drift to town for cash employment. If 
most of these can be taught and inspired 
to efficiency on the farms, the stream 
flowing to the cities will be diverted, it 
will water the arid rural life. 

In several countries and in several 
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parts of this country this task has been 
undertaken with conspicuous success. 

Smith’s 500 farm improvement socie- 
ties in Texas combine the economic and 
the social. The members are pledged 
and encouraged to improve their business 
methods, keep better and more stock, 
raise a home living, beautify the yards, 
stop credit buying, get their own farms 
and co-operate in buying and selling. 
Such a society composed of neighbors 
and with a voung people’s auxiliary is a 
complete social unit. These members 
have no temptation to give up their inde- 
pendence and hunt casual work in the 
towns. 

In some thousands of localities in the 
upper Mississippi Valley co-operative 
creameries have so greatly systematized 
butter production and farm improvement 
that no farmer is poor and no farmer’s 
son is without profitable occupation. Fol- 
lowing the creamery has come the co- 
operative elevator and co-operative store. 

On the Pacific Coast a majority of the 
farm products—fruit and vegetables—are 
packed and marketed by co-operative as- 
sociations. The farmers do not depend 
on raising the price by combinations, but 
on raising the value by better quality and 
a larger yield. 

This associate action has as much so- 
cial as dollar value. The members come 
in closer contact, they learn to do things 
better, they find that what pays better is 
also more interesting... 

In all parts of the country the consoli- 
dation of small district schools into 
graded schools of two or three rooms not 
only affords better teaching, but it makes 
the larger school a social nexus, there is 
a wider acquaintance, the schoolhouse 
has a library, it is a meeting hall, it gives 
rise to social activities. 

Women’s rural leagues for home, so- 
cial and educational advancement prevail 
extensively in some of the Southern 
States, notably Virginia, North Carolina 
and Alabama. ' 

In Canada, Mr. Robertson, backed by 
Sir William McDonald’s millions, has so 
extensively developed dairying and agri- 
cultural education that no farmer nor 
farmer’s son is tempted by city wages. 
Canada’s growth will be in the country; 
it will have the minimum of city problems. 
Canada’s agricultural schools, started by 
private enterprise, have now become a 
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part of the Government policy. Not col- 
leges to make professors and statisticians, 
but to make superior farmers, men who 
will make two blades grow instead of 
one, and be stimulated to make attractive 
homes and interesting social conditions. 

In Denmark, ryral co-operative socie- 
ties have revolutionized the land; they 
have in twenty-five years quadrupled the 
exports of butter, bacon and eggs, have 
stopped migration to the towns and emi- 
gration to foreign countries. More than 
four-fifths of the rural population are 
members of co-operative business associa- 
tions, which include stores and neighbor- 
hood banks. 

Most remarkable, perhaps, of ll, 
owing to the peculiar difficulties to over- 
come, are the results accomplished in Ire- 
land by the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society. Some eighteen years ago, a 
young Irishman named Horace Plunkett, 
became impressed with the beneficent ef- 
fects of co-operation on the British fac- 
tory operatives. It seemed possible that 
the co-operative idea could be applied to 
He 


the poverty-stricken Irish tenant. 
persuaded some men of standing and 
others of means to join him in forming 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Soci- 
ety. The object was to get the Irish to 
associate in productive and social and 


educational affairs. At the very first, 
and for years following, the society was 
met with the bitter antagonism between 
Nationalists and Unionists in politics, 
and between Catholics and Orangemen 
in religion. These differences were irre- 
concilable ; there was a national pride in 
them, a pride in the hot hatreds. 

The effort of the I. A. O. S. was to 
stir up the people to act for themselves 
and to unite them in the self-help move- 
ment without in any manner touching the 
subjects of their cherished hostilities. 
Irish political leaders like John Redmond 
indorsed the scheme and took part in the 
society. Others, like Justin McCarthy, 
declined on the ground that its success 
would draw attention from the overshad- 
owing demand for home rule. Many of 
the Catholic and all of the Protestant 
clergy were friendly. Business men sup- 
ported it so long as it was confined to 
production, but fought it when it came to 
store-keeping. The Nationalist papers 
for the most part opposed, insisting that 
no butter should be made in their towns 
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or in Ireland which did not bear the Na- 
tionalist label. 

The campaign was opened with meet- 
ings and speech making. The spirit of 
association and neighborliness was ap- 
pealed to; the advantage of a constant 
market near at hand and good prices was 
harped on ; the glowing examples of Den- 
mark, England and France were held up. 
This was followed by the organizers 
working up membership and pledges of 
milk supply for a co-operative creamery. 
Where these efforts brought out a fair 
prospect, the money was advanced for 
the cost of the creamery, to be repaid by 
a percentage of the milk delivered. An 
experienced buttermaker was brought in. 
Permanent selling connections were ar- 
ranged. 

Under this patient and persistent pro- 
gram of the I. A. O. S. the movement 
prospered and grew. The old story was 
repeated; poor country butter bringing 
fifteen cents a pound in trade at the 
grocery was replaced by creamery butter 
worth thirty cents in cash. The cows 
were fed and milked regularly, and the 
butter yield doubled. From the co-op- 
erative creamery the farmer received the 
full proceeds of the butter and got back 
the skim milk for his pigs; he got advice 
from the manager, who was an expert 
dairyman as well as buttermaker ; he got 
the inspiration of his neighbors and co- 
operators. 

Naturally, more feed was raised, the 
fields were manured,: more pigs were 
kept, more bacon made. More things for 
home living were raised. ‘Getting cash 
all the year round for butter, eggs and 
bacon brought about cash trading- and cut 
down credit trading and credit prices. 
Improved breeds of cattle and hogs were 
introduced. Along with this extensive 
business progress came an impetus in 
home improvements, in social life, in edu- 
cation. 

All of these things were done by the 
people themselves,-but they were pro- 
moted by the I. A. O. S., and more or 
less of the initial capital was borrowed 
thru the society. 

In the first seven years about $200,000 
was spent by the society in promotion 
and organizing expenses. 

It then seemed to Mr. Plunkett and 
his associates best that the British Gov- 
ernment should assume the leadership; 
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the movement had taken on national pro- 
portions. An act was worked thru Par- 
liament establishing an agricultural de- 
partment for Ireland. Of this depart- 
ment Mr. Plunkett was made vice-presi- 
dent and manager. The I. A. O. S. and 
the new department co-operated, with the 
result that farmers’ co-operative soci- 
eties dot Ireland from one end to the 
other. Later, people’s neighborhood 
banks were introduced, and the people 
themselves took up co-operative stores. 

Without at all disrupting or seriously 
impeding the movement two difficulties 
have arisen.. By political opposition Sir 
Horace Plunkett, M. P., has been re- 
moved from the management of the Gov- 
ernment Bureau and the appropriation 
for the I. A. O. S. cut down, thus illus- 
trating the wisdom of the British co-op- 
erators in keeping aloof from government 
aid or any form of politics. This antag- 
onism is due largely to the fact that the 
stores have aroused the ire of the country 
storekeepers, who are also the influential 
politicians. 

Fortunately, the movement is now 
strong enough to stand alone. The co- 
operators can go ahead on their own ini- 
tiative and their own growing capital. 

Beyond doubt the sound course of co- 
operation is entire independence. It is 
legitimate for the missionary work of or- 
ganization to be done by outsiders at 
their own expense. It is legitimate that 
a portion of the starting capital for pro- 
ductive enterprises be temporarily loaned. 
But until enough co-operative enthu- 
siasm has been aroused to subscribe the 
capital necessary for a store or for a 
good portion of factory or creamery it is 
not worth while starting. 

Already much has been done in this 
country. The Right Relationship League 
of Minneapolis is successfully organizing 
co-operative stores. There is on the Pa- 
cific Coast a Co-operative Conference, 
embracing about a hundred stores. There 
are State associations of co-operative 
elevators in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and North Dakota. The annual negro 


farmers’ conferences of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Tuskegee Institute and the Texas 
farmers’ societies are potent instruments 
in organizing rural life and improving 
farm conditions. 

The co-operative movement is mani- 
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festly of national proportions. One-fifth 
of the people of Great Britain are in co- 
operative store societies and many others 
are supplied by these stores. Four-fifths 
of the people of Denmark are members of 
co-operative business societies. The 
members learn business ways and means ; 
they learn rationally about the effect of 
government policies, and individually and 
as a whole they save money on a large 
scale. Almost universally educational 
and social measures are made parts of 
co-operative organizations. Lectures, 


_ libraries, laboratories, scientific courses, 


tours, conferences and the like are com- 
mon. 

There is every reason that rural educa- 
tion, social organization and business co- 
operation should be fostered together. 
As shown by the spread of Smith’s Farm- 
ers’ Improvement Societies, without any 
paid organizing force, and by the spread 
of the Rochdale Co-operative System, it 
is quite possible to make this triumvirate 
of rural reforms spread so extensively as 
to affect the whole question of charities 
and corrections. Education adapted to 
rural life, social organization and busi- 
ness co-operation will stop the city con- 
gestion, will carry out the idea of the C. 
O. S., and will give interesting construc- 
tive work to any number of missionaries, 
who, like the Franciscans of the far 
West, will make labor on the land and 
mutual association the first articles of 
their creed. 

Can the charity organizations legiti- 
mately take part in this larger remedy 
for city congestion ; are its members qual- 
ified for the task; are they willing to 
forego the saintly task of relief for the 
austere task of business? Do they be- 
lieve it possible to make all people ef- 
ficient providers on the land, make the 
country home beautiful and interesting 
and a “hired job” in town a term of con- 
tempt? Yes, they are fit to learn. Let 
them go live and work and earn their liv- 
ing in the country long enough to know 
the life, know how to make ends meet, 
how to make people come together, what 
to teach. Let them become valiant 
Pragmatists, disciples of Prince Kropot- 
kin, imitators of Francis, then proceed to 
redeem the mistake which the New York 
Charity Organization Society confesses 
that it has made. 


St. Louis, Mo. 














The Ministerial Gauntlet 


BY THE REV. THOMAS TRAVIS 


Pastor oF THE Pitcrim CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF Mownrciatr, N., J. 


on the banks of the Hudson six 

young men—a law student and 
five tradesmen—started during the nine- 
ties to study for the ministry. Two of 
the six succeeded in running the gauntlet. 
For years they were known intimately by 
me, and a close acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of theological students has led me 
to believe that the experiences of the six 
are typical, and go far toward explaining 
why young men of today avoid the min- 
istry as a life work. 

The law student was the first to leave. 
He had had a somewhat deep religious ex- 
perience in the orthodox setting, but be- 
fore long, hard study had taught him to 
find himself he became tangled with the 
“Millennium Dawn,” a fanciful faith con- 
cerning the second coming. What libe- 
eral teaching and toleration would have 
done is hard to say, but excommunica- 
tion, warning of the Church against him, 
the resultant ignoring of him by old 
friends, and insistence on orthodox inter- 
pretations, closed the Church to him. 

The next to leave was a quiet, studious 
fellow who had slowly and reluctantly 
decided that his experience could not hon- 
estly be expressed in the creed his Church 
demanded. His pastor and the teachers 
of the preparatory school insisted on 
orthodox teachings, and tho months of 
anxious groping on the part of the lad 
showed me that in essence he was ortho- 
dox, the Church did not see its way to 
a reconciliation. He went back to his 
trade without a protest. 

But the third was an active-minded, 
sturdy youth, with young America’s lack 
of reverence for ancient authorities. Yet 
certainly he was pure and good and 
Christlike, with a childlike faith in the 
Scriptures. His eighteen summers sat 
lightly on him. As yet he was only a 
boy, and did not realize a difference be- 
tween unofficial schoolboy conversation 
and the carefully considered words which 
are rightly demanded of any public 
teacher. So he started out to make a 
new and modern creed. 


nae two sister churches in a town 





Knowing the ideas of his instructor, I 
went secretly to the professor and told 
him my friend was penniless, working as 
a farm helper and leading a pitifully hard 
life in order that his one hope and joy, 
the ministry, might some day be his. I 
pleaded with pastor and professor that 
this was only a boyish whim and would 
cure itself if they would not consider the 
lad so seriously. Out of work and funds, 
the bar sinister of heresy put on him at 
home and at school, he was advised to 
drop out for a year till he could pay his 
tuition. He did not return. 

When a man leaves his business for 
study he cuts off his income. Thus, with 
the other three the question of finances 
became so acute that two of them accept- 
ed aid of the Church. The third felt it 
better to be independent. During the 
four years of preparatory study he 
worked, sometimes on the farm at 8% 
cents an hour, or in the lumber camps at 
12% cents an hour, in the bitter winter 
of New England, often with mere shreds 
of shoes on his feet. I have seen him 
knock the ice from inside his boots at 
the end of a day’s work. In the long 
summer vacations he labored in the fac- 
tory for 15 cents an hour. When the day 
was over he worked, often till 11 at 
night, at odd jobs. He held open air 
services once a week and preached on 
Sundays. 

Yet the economic difficulty was fun to 
him ; the perplexing part was intellectual. 
Why should his school put a ban on Dar- 
win and Drummond? They also had a 
way of talking about “Science, falsely so 
called,” and the theory of evolution was, 
for some reason then unaccountable, un- 
taught. 

When the time came to enter college 
new difficulties arose. Many friends 


said: “Colleges upset men’s faith. Go at 
once in the ministry. The Lord will give 
you your message.” Even when the col- 
lege was chosen the Church objected on 
the grounds that it was not “safe.” But 
a congenial atmosphere was there and the 
old life of study went on. 


A goodly 
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number of men of like aims. were fore- 
gathered there. Poverty and grinding 
work were laughed at. In those days it 
was not unknown for men to almost die 
of starvation. One lad in a nearby room 
had a bag of antique doughnuts—the gift 
of a good woman—for his week’s food. 
For four years he bore extreme poverty. 
To my earnest advice that he quit for a 
time he replied: “What shall I do if I 
quit? Give up my ideals? Go back to 
the old environment?” Then, with flash- 
ing eyes—‘I’ll die first’—and he almost 
succeeded. Melancholy set in, but he 
conquered. He was helped from his bed 
to receive his diploma. Another fellow 
came in my room, and, marking a loaf in 
three parts, said: “A is my dinner for 
today, B the same for tomorrow, C is 
ditto for the day after. And A+B+Cta 
can of condensed milk is my board for 
the week, Q. E. D. But who cares?” 
And we gave the college yell. 

Those were the days when we attended 
all church entertainments, and never to 
this day do I omit refreshments from my 
sociables, for it was on them we lived 
when nothing else turned up. Those 
were the happy days when we borrowed 
the dress suit of the man lucky enough 
to have one, and “took in” a banquet with 
literality, dreaming of it when we re- 
treated to beans at a few cents a quart, 
cooked by our own hands, and when we 
dined on a dish composed of odds and 
ends left from previous repasts and 
named by us “review.” Those were the 
days when cap and gown covered trou- 
sers in picturesque ruin; the days when 
we paid.the last pennies of our bills in 
postage stamps, carried our baggage down 
to the freight office in the dark, and 
walked home or stole rides. Some of the 
boys are in the foreign field, some in the 
home ministry, some broken down tempo- 
rarily, but all laugh at the past and would 
gladly do it again. Practically all of us 
would have been called heretics, but every 
one of those lads had the fundamentals 
of a really orthodox creed—love of God 
and humanity. 

Then theological days came. One of 
the six had entered the ministry without 
theological training, and was therefore 
excused from the examination which 
otherwise would have trapped him. An- 
other had become confused in the strug- 
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gle. He enlisted and crowned a hard 
losing fight with a soldier’s death—a gal- 
lant comrade and a man. The last of the 
six entered a famous old theological 
seminary in the fall of 1900 with the ex- 
pectation that study under trained teach- 
ers would surely remove all serious diffi- 
culties. 

On matriculation day the new students 
were assembled while the president read 
us a document as follows: ‘“The whole of 
Sunday was to be spent in devotional 
exercises. None but specifically religious 


literature was to be read on that day. It 


was recommended that at least one day 
a month be set apart for fasting and 
introspection. No worldly dress was to 
be worn.” The students were called for- 
ward to sign individually, and each was 
told that by this, the act of matriculation, 
he publicly and solemnly gave his assent 
to the above. 

No hint of this had been given pre- 
viously. Surely this was not serious? It . 
was. An investigation revealed the fact 
that few, if any, even of the faculty, 
actually kept the pledge they had signed. 
The Sunday edition of the New York 
Journal can hardly by any stretch of 
exegesis be called “specifically religious 
literature,” yet this was read. My friend 
went to the faculty for an official inter- 
pretation, with this. result: “If you read 
any religious book you are all right, but 
if, for example, you read a magazine 
article for your intellectual enjoyment, 
you break your pledge.” 

With regard to the fasting and worldly 
dress clauses we found that a very few 
of the boys kept both from necessity ; 
most kept neither, from choice. Indeed, 
many of the older classmen seemed to 
have forgotten all about the pledge. 

Scholarships were given, but only to 
those who signed that neither they nor 
their parents.were able to pay expenses. 
As we had paid our expenses thru col- 
lege, and these were less, we could not 
well sjgn. Yet many who were receiv- 
ing scholarships were afterward seen at 
expensive football games and grand 
opera with the naive excuse that every- 
body knew these helps were given by 
the Church in order that a “theolog” 
might get culture and recreation with 
education. There were at least two lads 
who, tho penniless, did not sign. 





















In the classes really interesting things 
happened. The doctrine of absolute 
Biblical infallibility was applied as the 
basis of every department. The question 
of biological ' evolution and creation 
arose. My friend put the question rev- 
erently, but with frankness: “How could 
green things grow before the sun was 
created? How could there be a night 
and day before the sun?” To which the 
professor: “The fact that the Bible says 
‘Day one’ and not ‘one day’ shows that 
there is no sequence meant in the narra- 
tive. The days and nights might have 
been ages apart.” Adam was an actual 
person: Eve was formed from his rib. 
With regard to the age of the Patriarchs 
in Genesis 5, in paraphrase verse 5, for 
example, was given: “All the days that 
the tribe of Adam continued in promi- 
nence were 930 years, and the tribe of 
Adam went out of prominence.” Nat- 
urally we asked about Enoch (verses 
21-22), to which unhesitatingly the pro- 
fessor in paraphrase: “The tribe of 
Enoch continued in prominence 65 
years, and then Enoch, one man from. the 
tribe of Enoch, was not, for God took 
him.” Concerning the Flood, our pro- 
fessor figured out, and has actually 
printed in his book, the fact that, allow- 
ing one or two square feet per animal, 
two representatives of all the species in 
existence could have been’ put on the 
ark, and therefore his explanation of the 
Biblical narrative was credible. Also 
the locality in which Lot’s wife was 
turned to salt was made up of eruptive 
matter; an explosion took place and a 
mass of salty matter covered the un- 
fortunate woman, taking her form. See- 
ing my friend’s puzzled face, the pro- 
fessor said: “Young men come here with 
their heads full of ideas like a keg of 
crooked nails. We must straighten out 
each idea before they are fit for the min- 
istry.” 

One of the most famous theologians 
presided over a discussion concerning 
two differing reports of the number of 
men killed in a battle. How could both 
be infallible? And the professor: “How 
many men are there in this room?” 
... “About twenty.” ... “Suppose I 


should say that there were ten, I should 
be correct, for if there are twenty there 
Thus in the Bible; the 


are surely ten. 
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more inclusive is the fuller report mere- 


” 


ly.” And to his class: “I pity the man 
who cannot believe that every apparent 
error of the Holy Scripture is capable of 
explanation.” He then put the following 
question to the class: “What will become 
of the man who does not accept Christ?” 
—really, his view of Christ; and answer- 
ing his own question he said: “His soul 
will fester in sin in hell forever.” 

Those were the days of hot discussion. 
In after-dinner groups the argument 
was taken up. With regard to the cre- 
ation one senior said: “Isn’t it possible 
for an almighty God to have done the 
things as interpreted by us?” “Yes,” 
said my friend, “but not more possible 
than that an almighty God could create 
the universe out of pie crust.” With 
blazing eyes he answered: “Well, if it is 
possible and the Bible says so, I shall be- 
lieve it, and there’s an end.” 

Phi Beta Kappa men, honor men of 
our best colleges, professors who knew 
the original languages well, claimed to 
believe these things. Doubt was the 
devil’s alluring. My room-mate summed 
up the matter so: “Well, I believe what 
the Bible says.” “No, you don’t! You 
only think you believe what your pro- 
fessor says the Bible says.” “Well, old 
fellow, if you think you know more than 
all these professors, go ahead; I don’t 
think you know enough to judge.” I be- 
gan to wonder whose head was the keg 
of nails. 

Hunting out my friend who had re- 
fused to sign the scholarship, “Sam,” 
said I, “what do you think of this?” 
And Sam: “Well, I don’t see my way 
clearly. If I only knew positively which 
was right! I can’t fully accept what 
they say; but my mother will break her 
heart if I leave. She believes all this, 
and I’d rather die than have her think 
I’d fallen away.” 

There could be no answer to this save 
reverent silence. We tried to believe, 
prayed to believe, these doctrines, but 
could not. 

On examination day we had to answer 
or be marked failures; so when our pro- 
fessor asked his question of the unbe- 
liever’s destiny, I wrote in quotation 
marks : “His soul will fester in sin in hell 
forever,” and I past. 


We determined to leave. Students 
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came and begged us: “Do not go to 
Seminary. Don’t let them take your 
Bible away from you. You will not be 
able to enter the ministry. No church 
will accept you.” We were conscious of 
the truth contained in this, but my friend 
replied: “Then I’ll have to do something 
else. I'd rather do anything under 
heaven than devote my life to your doc- 
. trines.” 

With sinking hearts we entered the 
tabooed institution. The old pastor was 
tragic in his sadness. Old friends kept 


silence or with noble loyalty tried to ex-_ 


press sympathy without committal to the 
heresy. We determined to try the new 
and also to prepare for a professorate, 
so that if the Church refused to accept 
us we might find some place in the 
world’s activity. 

But the new seminary brought us joy. 
Here any sincere and reverent question 
was frankly threshed out. The atmos- 
phere was as free and truth-seeking as 
any classroom in any college in any land. 
It seemed as if there were gathered here 
men who had run the gauntlet and proved 
their sincerity. Some had come from 
seminaries worse than our old one ; places 
where grown men, ministerial students, 
were kept under the eye of a chaperon, 
required to ask permission to be out after 
ten, and whose reading and thinking 
were censored as were the contents of 
their trunks. This in our American Prot- 
estant Church! 

Yet in this place were men glad to 
suffer for their faith; 75 per cent. of 
them were Phi Beta Kappa men. They 
seemed gifted with the power to think 
thru words and authorities to sources and 
realities. Out of a class of forty-one 
almost thirty have devoted themselves to 
foreign and home missions because they 
felt that there they could come nearer 
the need of the world. Without regard 
to salary, fame or personal comfort, they 
have gone with enthusiasm wherever the 
Christ ideal called. 

In this atmosphere, questions of creed 
were seen to be only questions of words 
and explanations. Even as stars and 
flowers exist, whatever explanation is 
given of them, so these men saw that God 
and the Christ ideal are, no matter how 
you explain them, and they strove to con- 
trol the sources of these powers; simply 
to get and follow God and Christ. 
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Many were the tragedies of these four 
years. For such men wrestle with life, 
not with books or verbosities. Some of 
the boys died by reason of their struggle 
to find in intellect and religion the God 
of things as they now are. Some, un- 
able to explain themselves in words even 
fairly orthodox, these became professors 
or went into. business. Some few. fell 
from their moral ideals under the temp- 
tations of a big city. Could God forgive 
a man who could not forgive himself? 
For another they would have answered, 
“Yes, gladly,” but for themselves there 
was only bitter disappointment and de- 
spair. 

Yet there is always a way for a man 
to find himself and to rediscover his God 
in the process. Into the life of the city 
we plunged with this idea. 

In those busy days and nights spent in 
settlement, slum and club work, as well 
as in church and study, we saw men 
struggle and pray against temptation— 
and. fall. We saw boys die in the gutters 
of life, with their mother’s prayers ring- 
ing in our ears. We saw in prisons men 
so born that they become inevitably crim- 
inal, “born criminals,” and we saw our 
credo and our God. 

.When the day of examination for en- 
trance in the ministry came it found us 
with one great aim for which we felt we 
could live, and, if need were, cheerfully 
die. It was the theme of Christ’s first 
sermon in his native village: “He hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings tc the 
poor ; He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” Being members of a nearby 
church, we applied there for license. It 
was hopeless. One leader told us frankly 
and kindly that we could never enter his 
Church. Another, the pastor of a large 
and wealthy congregation, said: “As a 
private man I sympathize with your be- 
lief, but as an official I am paid to up- 
hold the doctrines of my Church. Yet I 
want you in and I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
When you come before the committee 
and they ask you a question that will 
compromise you, hesitate, and I will have 
men come to your rescue with a question 
you can answer in the affirmative.” 


With embarrassment at his apparent in- 
gratitude for so well meant an offer my 
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friend answered, “No, I cannot begin my 
ministry with evasions. I am willing to 
avoid a truth for love’s sake, as when an 
answer will upset some poor fellow’s 
faith; but if I cannot state my credo 
frankly and unequivocally to ‘scholarly 
men, my brethren in the ministry, I will 
not enter.” 

Other seminary mates met similar con- 
ditions. Some, considering honestly that 
it were bétter to compromise than drop 
out, gave equivocal answers and were 


accepted. My friend tutored one student. 


for examination and he passed the very 
body that had rejected his tutor. 

Another classmate who had spent 
years as the unordained pastor of a little 
slum chapel, and had possibly contracted 
consumption in his constant life among 
the lowly, came up before a different 
committee. He was so ill that I had 
urged him to drop all work and go on a 
farm, but he said: “No, I am only one 
month from the day I have been antici- 
pating for fifteen years. -I shall get the 
degree of Ph. D. from the university and 
that of B. D. from the seminary; then I 
will go on the farm as soon as I am or- 
dained, and can thus rest without think- 
ing that I shall have to review all my 
work for examinations.” The examining 
body asked him if he believed Adam to 
be an historic person. He answered in 
the negative and was rejected. When I 


‘saw him the next day he was ill with dis- 


appointment and told me that all his 
hopes were shattered. That night he was 
in the hospital. Hearing of his condition 
and its cause, the committee reversed its 
decision, and sent a man to tell him so, 
but the news came too late. Broken by 
the disappointment, he was dead. Over 
his coffin the degrees were conferred, and 
we buried him with honor for his fidelity 
to truth. 

But he was ill. Most of the boys took 
the decisions of this association with 
humor. One of our favorite stories was 
of Dr. John Lord, who came before a cer- 
tain council and was asked if he would be 
willing to be damned for the glory of 
God. He answered that he did not feel 
sure for himself, but that he was per- 
fectly willing that the questioner be 
so damned. They rejected him for un- 
due levity and refused to reconsider their 
decision. 
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My friend had prepared for the for- 
eign field, but at the last moment three 
calls came, and he accepted the first, at 
just about half the salary he was then 
getting for three lessons a week as club 
leader. Even there the taint of heresy 
seemed to be discovered by some of- 
ficial. But tho the pastor had been there 
only a few months the people came to 
the rescue and said, “We will have this 
man or none.” The minister of the 
mother church said to the candidate: 
“You are a heretic, but we will stand by 
you. You shall be ordained whether the 
committee say so or not.” After twelve 
years of toil and study the last of the 
six had run the gauntlet. ; 

And now we may answer the ques- 
tion: “What prevents young men of to- 
day from entering the ministry?” 

It is not the economic difficulty, tho 
it is sometimes strenuous to keep a wife 
and family at an educated man’s stand- 
ard of living on $500 a year. It is not 
the vanishing of emotion under the in- 
trospection induced by the student’s life, 
for that is only natural. The will to be 
called is an excellent substitute for the 
feeling of being called to the ministry. 
It is not that modern conditions make 
for materialism and irreverent heresy. 
There is no-class of men in the world, 
and there probably never has existed a 
class of men, so sanely and beautifully 
idealistic, so deeply reverent for the gen- 
uine thing or so really orthodox in essen- 
tial belief as the American college man 
of today. 

There is just one great difficulty, and 
that is orthodoxy, verbal orthodoxy ; all 
other obstacles spring from this. This 
it is which makes a youth unaccustomed 
to antique vocables believe that his expe- 
rience of God is really opposed to those 
of the fathers. It is orthodoxy, super- 
ficial orthodoxy, which prevents the 
good and noble men of the Church from 
seeing the priceless treasure they have 
in a youth who will suffer and toil for 
his religion. They do not see that his 
experience and theirs are really the 
same—only the explanations differ. It 
is orthodoxy, mere external orthodoxy, 
which is unable to see clearly thru words 
and which keeps a fossil form of theo- 
logical seminary merely because it 
speaks the ancient patois, tho soul and 
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life be unspeakably gone. Thinking to 
build up faith, it does its blind best to 
tear faith down. I have seen dozens of 
men floored by this kind of orthodoxy, 
but I have never yet seen a virile youth 
upset by the so-called liberal teaching, or 
by real orthodoxy. 

In my experience it is orthodoxy of 
the merely verbal kind which is the 
arch enemy of the modern ministry. 
This it is which keeps some of the keen- 
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est and best young men from the 
Church. Yet we must give these earnest 
and ‘kindly men who stand for ‘such 
orthodoxy their due. No man has a 
right to ignore the work they have done. 
They undoubtedly furnish the motive 
power which starts most youths in the 
religious life, and then, unmeaningly, 
proceed to annihilate all but the truly 
predestined by making them run the 
gauntlet. 
Montcratir, N. J. 


The Palace of Peace at The Hague 


BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM 


CHEER up, my heart, the better day is dawning, 
The better day of which thou dreamedst long, 

When, on the god of war no longer fawning, 
Mankind shall sweep away the ancient wrong. 


The land which Alva’s hordes once desolated, 

Where Dutchmen checked the power of haughty Spain, 
Where faith and love of freedom new-created 

The shrines which war had leveled to the plain, 


Has now become the holy place of meeting 
Of messengers of good from many lands, 

And East and West engage, with friendly greeting, 
In weaving strong world-wide fraternal bands. 


Where sabers flashed and belching cannon thundered 
Is heard the music of the builders’ toil, 

And near the field where Gaul’s great captain blundered 
The shrine of Peace now rises from the soil. 


Not to sweet notes evoked by bright Apollo, 
Nor Orpheus” lyre, these sacred walls arise, 

But rhythmic heart-beats of the world they follow 
By light of love-gleams in the nations’ eyes. 


The level fields of Holland, water-cinctured, 
Sublimer grow than templed hills of Rome, 
And lovelier than Athens, glory-tinctured, 
The Hague becomes benignant Justice’s home. 


Here sovran Law shall dim War’s ancient splendor, 
Rebuking with strong truth the nations’ wrath; 
Here Peace, with gracious mien and accents tender, 

Shall lead them onward in her fruitful path. 


Then sing, my heart; the glorious day draws nearer, 
When strife no more with blood shall drench the earth, 
And, each to all and all to each grown dearer, 
The peoples, glad, shall thrive in wealth and worth. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

















The 


Cup 


BY MAY PRESTON SLOSSON 


and curiously wrought with fig- 

ures of gleeful baby Loves, mold- 
ed of rosy gold with half - extended 
wings, as tho they had lighted on the 
brim a moment before to sip of its 
nectar. An old, old Cup of rare design 
and dearer because old and rich of ser- 
vice to many generations of men and of 
maidens fair as she. 

The untasted liquid seemed fathom- 
less as she gazed down into it; deep as 
all the longing that had looked from the 
brooding eyes of those who had past it 
on from hand to hand, from lip to lip, 
from one generation to another. There 
were red gleams of fire and of roses; 
greens and blues that shimmered into 
each other in the shifting hues of a dove’s 
soft breast; the purple of ripe grapes; 


£ HE Cup was beautiful, quaintly 


the yellow of sunlight in the heart of a 
water lily; the gray-blue bloom of a 
plum under a passing shadow; the white 
flash of tears falling upon marble; the 
joy-light of eyes that had wept them- 
selves bright again. 

The maiden stood among the meadow- 
drifts of daisies; all about her the sound 
of wings; of low, soft notes; of the 
whisper of gossiping grasses. 

A shaft of sunlight touched her shin- 
ing hair, slid down the rounded arm, 
trembled on the rose-leaf palm curved 
about the handle of the Cup and quiv- 
ered in the restless liquid, disclosing 
strange, vivid colors, unnamed as yet. 
Was the draft cordial or poison? 

She lifted the dread Cup and drank to 
the Giver. 


New Yorx Ciry. 


The Breakdown of Party Government 


BY LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 


Ex-Governor oF Ruope IsLtanp 


sidered natural subdivisions of a 

free people. Theoretically, they 
serve as means to a common end, the 
public welfare. 

Party government is best illustrated in 
Great Britain, its source and home. It 
is possible’ in that country to transfer the 
administration of government, in all its 
departments, from one party to another, 
as the result of a single election. 

In the United States such complete 
overturn of the party in power has 
seldom occurred. Nothing less than an 
overwhelming and widespread public 
sentiment can carry the Presidency, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
against the party in power. 

But aside from this inability of an op- 
position party to carry its policy speedily 
into effect, there exists in the United 
States, and is not wholly absent else- 
where, evidence of weakness in the old 
method of carrying on campaigns and 
deciding their result. It is not too much 
to say that, in the United States at least, 
government by parties has broken down. 


p OLITICAL parties have been con- 


The theory of political parties is, not 
only that the people will divide upon im- 
portant public questions, but also that an 
opposition party, represented in the legis- 


lative department of the government, 


will at all times act as a critic and a spur 
to the majority, and to such good effect 
that the party in power, if unfaithful, will 
be rejected at the next election and be 
made to give way to the opponents who 
have exposed its inefficiency. If this 
theory of party government ever were 
true, it has ceased to be so, and indeed 
in this country is becoming more mani- 
festly false each succeeding year. 

Even the division of the people along 
important lines of policy is indistinct and 
uncertain. In the last Presidential elec- 
tion there were those who vehemently 
maintained that Mr. Roosevelt, the candi- 
date of the Republican party, was much 
more of a Democrat than his opponent, 
Judge Parker. 

As a matter of fact the opposition not 
infrequently is controlled by the organi- 
zation of the dominant party. Numerous 
examples of this might be cited. 
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Minute but pertinent illustrations may 
be found in the town elections of Rhode 
Island. In one instance, which is by no 
means an isolated case, in the year 1905, 
the Republican boss supplied the local 
boss of one of the small towns with $650 
for campaign expenses. The only condi- 
tion imposed upon expenditure was that 
the Republican legislative ticket should 
be successful. That assured, the town 
boss was told he might pocket as much 
of the fund as he chose. The course pur- 
sued was as follows: One hundred dol- 
lars was applied to hiring the Democratic 
town conimittee to put no legislative 
ticket into the field; a like sum was used 
to pay fifty venal voters $2 apiece for 
going to the polls and voting aright. 
This left $450 to the local boss, as his 
share of the spoils. Evidently in that 
small field the whole theory of an oppo- 
sition party collapsed. 

But it is not necessary to confine the 
examination to the smallest constituen- 
cies. In the great city of Providence, 
R. L, the Democrats in the year 1903 
elected the twelve representatives to the 
General Assembly, including men of first 
class ability. As the minority of an al- 
most equally divided House, they served 
with signal force and to the eminent sat- 
isfaction of their constituents. By every 
rule of*common sense and theory of 
party government these men should have 
been renominated. On the contrary, 
eight of the twelve failed of a renomina- 
tion, and those rejected included the 
ablest, most active, and best known legis- 
lators. The eight were superseded by 
obscure and less reliable candidates, 
whose selection was made by the Repub- 
lican machine and whose nomination was 
effected by the liberal expenditure of Re- 
publican money in the Democratic pri- 
mary meetings. It was expected that the 
twelve men so nominated would easily 
be defeated, but, to the surprise of the 
Republican manipulators, they were 
elected. The delegation, however, was 
weak, made no mark in the Legislature, 
and at the next election was defeated 
easily by their Republican opponents. 

In ‘the pivotal State election of 1906, 
it was only by the most herculean efforts 
that, by a bare majority of the wards, the 
Democratic convention in Providence 
_ was wrested from the control of the Re- 
publican machine. 


-dictated, by the Republican party. 
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Turning to a larger field of politics, we 
learn that in New Hampshire the rail- 
roads which rule the State were. able in 
the year 1906 to dictate to each of the 
opposing parties its candidate for Gov- 
ernor—and that, too, after the people had 
been well waked up by the canvass of 
Winston Churchill for the Republican 
nomination. 

How is it in the nation? Judge 
Charles S. Bradley told me that, in his 
opinion, the Democratic nomination of 
President in 1872 was influenced, if not 
He 
was a delegate from Rhode Island to the 
convention held in Baltimore. Imme- 
diately after the nomination of Horace 
Greeley, a delegate sitting near the judge 
said to another in an audible voice: 
“Now we have got them,” indicating 
thereby that Greeley’s candidacy meant, 
as it really did, a walkover for General 
Grant. 

In the opinion of many Democrats no 
very distinct line of demarcation was 
drawn between the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, or their respective 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the campaign of 1904. 

In many of the States the minority 
party in the Legislature has little influ- 
ence upon legislation. 

A legislator from another State, who 
was visiting Rhode Island last year, en- 
quired somewhat curiously of Secretary 
of State Bennett concerning the course 
pursued in dealing with reform measures 
in the little commonwealth. The visitor 
had been informed that popular petitions, 
and bills and resolutions based upon 
them, had for the previous five years 
been buried in the committees of the 
House of Representatives, and conse- 
quently neither reported nor discussed. 
The Secretary of State admitted the truth 
of the rumor and defended the custom. 
The gentleman replied that in his State 
such measures were reported from 
committee, fought out upon the floor 
of the House, and there killed inconti- 
nently. 

The material fact brought out by this 
conversation was that in both States 
progressive legislation met only with de- 
feat. In such States, which are the rule 
rather than the exception, the minority 
exercises but little restraint upon the 
wrong-doing of the party in power be- 
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cause it has no chance of gaining a com- 
plete victory at the polls. 

Take for illustration the States of Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Georgia, or even 
Massachusetts, what possibility is there 
for the opposition to oust the party which 
for a generation has dominated the 
State? In Pennsylvania and in Massa- 
chusetts it is true that a Democrat has at 
rare intervals been chosen Governor, but 
the Legislature, where the real power 
rests and where party policy is formu- 
lated, is absolutely beyond the hope of 
capture. This statement is true, not only 
of the above named States, but of nearly 
all the rest. - 

The ofganization of the dominant 
party, because of this lack of effective 
opposition, has become so arrogant that 
it disregards the wishes, not merely of 
the voters of the other parties, but even 
of the rank and file of its own party. 

For example, in Rhode Island an over- 
whelming majority of the Republican 
voters are desirous that the veto power 
shall be conferred upon the Governor, 
but they, with the active assistance of all 
the other parties, have been able to get 
nothing of the kind, because the party 
boss objects. 

So helpless do the people feel, so help- 
less have they become in all matters af- 
fecting the common welfare, so accus- 
tomed are they to bow to the will of the 
machine, that they maintain the same 
subservient attitude outside of politics. 

Fear and hatred of the trusts are al- 
most universal, but these monopolies con- 
tinue their depredations practically un- 
checked. 

The recent exposure of the great in- 


surance companies horrified the country, . 


but when an opportunity was offered to 
the stockholders of the two great New 
York mutuals, whose officers had paid 
themselves extravagant salaries, had 
used the enormous sums entrusted to 
them for their own emolument, had con- 
tributed to campaign funds and to lobby- 
ists hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
the stockholders’ money—but, I say, 
when the time came to punish the ad- 
ministrators and secure better conditions 
for the future, the stockholders, an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent class, allowed 
themselves to be wheedled by interested 
agents into keeping in power some of the 
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very men who had betrayed them. The 
two insurance machines which fooled 
their policyholders were patterned closely 
after the party machifie which so long 
has fooled the voters. 

Clearly, party government has broken 
down in the United States. The exist- 
ence of an opposition party in perhaps 
forty of the forty-six States serves only 
as a scarecrow to be-utilized by the dom- 
inant machine for keeping its own fol- 
lowers in line. The disorganized and too 
often purchasable opposition is placarded 
as the only alternative to existing condi- 
tions, until dissatisfied members of the 
dominant party have come to believe that, 
however bad the party in power, it is far 
superior to its opponent—that a change 
of parties would only be to jump from 
the frying pan into the fire. 

What is true of the several States 
seems to be coming true of the nation as 
a whole. The possibility of ousting the 
Republican party from its control of the 
national Government is becoming less 
and less. Most Republicans, as well as 
the members of the other parties, are 
tired of the tyranny of Congress and are 
growing suspicious of the judicial de- 
partment of the Government. This is 
manifest from the enthusiasm with which 
they side with the President in his con- 
troversy with the Senate and his denun- 
ciation of judicial action. But it must 
be borne in mind that the presence in the 
executive department of a man who sides 
with the people is a mere chance. He 
was nominated for Vice-President, not 
only to get him out of New York, but 
also to take him out of line of succession 
to the Presidency. The unexpected death 
of President McKinley gave Roosevelt a 
Presidential term of almost four years, 
during which he made it impossible for 
the Republican leaders to sidetrack him. 
Judging by the past, the probability is 
that one or both of thé leading candidates 
for President in 1908 will be satisfactory 
to the trusts, and that none other can be 
elected. 

If party government in the United 
States has broken down, what possible 
substitute can be found? 

Two conceivable remedies suggest 
themselves as a means of delivery from 
the hateful and demoralizing duel be- 
tween the opposing parties. 
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A possible scheme is for the party 
which is in a hopeless minority in any 
State to disband. If, for example, in 
Vermont, the Democrats should decide 
with unanimity to dissolve their organi- 
zation, to name no more candidates, to 
cease to call themselves Democrats, and 
to ally themselves completely in all re- 
spects with their Republican neighbors, 
it seems quite possible that there the two 
party conflicts would come to an end. 

Already the rivalry of the ambitious in 
that State has been transferred from the 
polls to the Republican caucuses and 
conventions. With no Democratic can- 
didates to appear upon the ballot, and 
former Democrats in attendance at the 
Republican primaries, not only candi- 
dates but issues and policies would be 
fought out before election day. 

It may be said that the abolition of the 
opposition party would only transfer the 
conflict of opinions from the polls to the 
party meetings. That is true, and it is 


very possible that the primary meetings 


might be so regulated by law as to de- 
velop a faction fight analogous to that 
which now takes place at the polls be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. But, 
since these factional contests would be 
local, without the name or prestige of na- 
tional party titles, it would be easier for 
the contestants to change from the one 
side to the other. It would not be so 
difficult for the common people, who con- 
stitute a large majority in every party, 
to combine against the monopolists who 
now control the dominant party, if not 
both parties. 

It is conceivable that under the 
changed conditions the single party re- 
maining might be controlled by that four- 
fifths of its members who desire the com- 
mon good and are satisfied with equal 
rights for all. 

However, the disbandment of the 
minor party is neither the probable nor 
the manly way of correcting the count- 
less evils resulting from party spirit. 

The effectual remedy is to abandon the 
present method of electing legislative 
bodies and to substitute therefor propor- 
tional representation. 

This can be done for a Legislature by 
adding to the State Constitution an 
amendment substantially as follows: 

The Legislature shall consist of a sin- 
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gle chamber of fifty members. Candi- 
dates for the Legislature shall be chosen 
upon a general ticket for the entire State. 
No party shall nominate more than forty 
candidates. No elector shall vote for 
more than one candidate. The fifty can- 
didates receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected. 

As a result of such constitutional re- 
quirement caucus laws would become 
unnecessary, nominations would be made 
by voluntary association without much 
regard to any national party names, all 
‘sides of important questions would be 
represented in the State Legislature, in- 
stead of two sides only. Any one-fiftieth 
of the voters, by uniting upon the same 
candidate, could elect him. 

The ablest and best known men in the 
State would consent to be candidates and 
would be elected. In office they would 
be independent, beyond the control of 
interested outsiders either by money or 
other influence; they would possess both 
the ability and the will to serve all the 
people; they would continue to be re- 
elected so long as they were willing to 
serve, which, under the circumstances, 
would be for many years. In the trans- 
action of legitimate business the mem- 
bers would cease to divide upon two 
party lines, and there would be a new 
alignment upon every question that 
arose. 

It may confidently be expected that 
with the best qualified men in the State 
serving for long terms, all laws would 
be improved and systematized. The 
powers and duties of the executive de- 
partments of the Government would be 
changed for the better. Municipalities, 
in their own sphere, would be made su- 
preme, the local legislative bodies being 
elected by proportional ‘representation. 
The prolix, foolish and unjust legislation 
which disfigures all of our statute books 
would be repealed, and, instead of the 
present futile attempts to restrain evils 
which are caused by bad enactments, a 
few just laws would be substituted. 

Upon the ruins of the two-party mon- 
strosity which has now broken down will 
be erected a government truly represen- 
tative of the people. When it acts, the . 
mature judgment and the conscience of 
the whole community will be exprest, 
justice and good government will prevail. 

Lonspatez, R. I. 
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The Works of James Buchanan 


JAMES BUCHANAN was so essentially a 
diplomatist that it was quite fitting to 
hand over the task of editing his writings 
to the most eminent of American jurists. 
Professor Moore has much more than a 
national reputation as an international 
lawyer, while his monumental compila- 
tions upon arbitration and the law of 
nations have fully established his stand- 
ing as an able and conscientious editor. 
In the four volumes now ready* he has 
arranged the papers of Buchanan for the 
years before 1842. 

The public life of James Buchanan 
covered those forty critical years between 
the Missouri compromise and the Civil 
War. He entered Congress from Penn- 
sylvania in 1821. Of his writings previ- 
ous to his first speech in the House his 
editor has found ten pages. During the 
years covered by these volumes his repu- 
tation as a Pennsylvania politician was 
being established, and in 1841 he had for 
six years been a Senator of the United 
States. Yet in these twenty years of 
public life there had been no time when 
Buchanan had played an important part 
in national affairs. His speeches and let- 
ters might as well have been those of 
any politician of good ability, honesty 
and fortune. 

The documents here presented, then, 
have their interest in the light they throw 
upon the ordinary workings of life and 
government in the thirties and forties. 
Even here their new interest is slight, for 
most of them are merely the speeches 
already accessible in the pages of the 
Annals of Congress, and without special 
concern for the genera! public. The 
Library of Congress and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Historical Society have given 
up some manuscripts which here see the 
light, but these are so few in number that 
we are forced to conclude that Buchanan 
took no special care for the preservation 
of his correspondence. 








*THe Works oF JAMes Buowanan. Collected and 
Edited by John Bassett Moore. Volumes 1-4, 1813- 
1841. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Company. 
$5.00 each. 


The earliest letters of interest are those 
which portray the rising young Demo- 
crat in the years of Adams’s administra- 
tion, 1825-29. A few letters here show 
how carefully Buchanan established his 
connection with Jackson and looked after 
his own future by tying himself to the 
chief, now abused, but soon to be tri- 
umphant. The unsavory scandal raised 
by the Jackson men over the alleged bar- 
gain by which Clay received the portfolio 
of State in return for his support to 
Adams made life difficult for the Penn- 
sylvanian. He allowed himself to ap- 
proach Jackson in a way which might be 
misinterpreted as being an embassy from 
Clay hinting at a promise on Jackson’s 
part which might secure to Jackson the 
aid of Clay and an election to the Presi- 
dency. Jackson misunderstood the ap- 
proach and stated in public that Clay had 
made overtures to him thru Buchanan. 
For Buchanan it was a nice problem in 
practical politics to correct the statement 
of his chief without losing his friendship. 
It has a curious ring today, to hear a 
Pennsylvania Congressman, in this con- 
nection, declare: “I feel proud that my 
native State has thus early shewn herself 
to the world to be true to her principles 
and to be beyond the influence of execu- 
tive patronage.” 

Before the thirties had ended Buchanan 
had begun to show: great interest in 
affairs of diplomacy. The fourth volume 
is full of speeches on international mat- 
ters, such as the Maine boundary, the 
Texas recognition, and the McLeod case. 
In this last controversy he displayed the 
jurist overcome by the State rights 
Democratic politician. Webster, as Secre- 
tary of State, realized fully the danger to 
the Federal Government if New York 
should hang for murder a man who had 
acted under orders as a British soldier, 
and whose responsibility had been shoul- 
dered by the British Government. One 
of the weak spots in the Federal Consti- 
tution is the ease with which a disgrun- 
tled State might involve the whole United 
States in unnecessary complications. But 
Buchanan was in the opposition, and 
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charged it against the statecraft of Web- 
ster that Demosthenes, another orator, 
had been a coward and had accepted a 
bribe, while Cicero had been timid and 
irresolute. After this convincing argu- 
ment he tried to prove that McLeod 
ought to hang whether England assumed 
responsibility for his act or not. 

As editor, Professor Moore has in most 
instances contented himself with giving 
the source of the documents which he 
prints. We have no complaint to make 
of his editing or of the printing. But 
unless subsequent volumes shall bring to 
light large quantities of new manuscript 
materials, we are inclined to doubt the 
need for issuing Buchanan’s works on 
this elaborate scale. It is hardly worth 
while to reprint the Annals and the 
Globe, even to gratify the family piety 
which provided for this work. ’ 

ed 


Peter 


New York owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. For years 


the novelists, from Ernest Poole and 
Upton Sinclair to Robert Chambers and 
Mrs. Wharton, have laid in it the scenes 
of the most disgraceful transactions, 
shocking scandals and revolting trage- 
dies to be found anywhere in fiction. 
Now comes Mr. Smith, working out his 
story* in the same scenes, and, while 
admitting all they portray of vice in 
shadowy sentences here and there, he 
reveals with a veracity and grace that is 
a moral triumph in his art the other ele- 
ment in society which holds it together 
in spite of the scandals and tragedies. 
He has restored the honorable tone of 
time to character, and redeemed the ter- 
rible Street itself from the money 
changers with an artist’s eye. 

Peter, he expains, is not the hero of 
the story. Peter is simply the assessor 
of permanent things in the whirl of life 
about him, and the godfather of any 
goodness he can discover in his friends. 
He is a gentleman, the rarest of all crea- 
tures (it being so much less difficult to 
be a lady!), with a mind in which wis- 
dom is a kind of fragrance, and a spirit 
suited to all elegances here and hereaf- 
ter. He is sixty years of age, the re- 


_*Perer, By F. Hopkinson Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. : 
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ceiving teller in an old-fashioned bank 
on the Street, with a salary of three 
thousand dollars a year, which is evi- 
dently supplemented by a pension of 
Paradise ideas from the angels in 
Heaven. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Smith leaves 
Peter himself to lay the scene of the 
story as he clatters home with the Major 
after banking hours, and you are made 
to see the Street as he sees it—thru “the 
fog which had earlier in the afternoon 
been but a blue haze, softening the hard 


lines of the Street, had now settled down 


in earnest, choking up doorways, wiping 
out tops of buildings, . . . making a 
smudge drawing of the columns of the 
Custom House, etc.” There is not a hint 
of the fierce, pushing crowd of strained 
white-faced men hurrying to the ferries. 
Peter sees not these transient figures, 
but the huge piles that hang in the fog 
like columns and corners out of eternity. 

And the author is a long time getting 
down to his story. When he does, it is 
told in such a way as to contrast the sub- 
stantial, honest, social and home life of 
the elegant, elect poor with the insub- 
stantial, dishonest, inelegant life of the 
rich. This is done more by character 
drawing than by the incidents of the 
story. John Breen, a young Marylander, 
is the hero, and he intends that this 
youth shall represent what is best in the 
manhood of the South, just as Peter 
Grayson represents what is best in that 
of the North. The boy is stupid, but is 
so made that he thinks right with his 
heart. Like all of his kind he has no 
ignoble care of consequences. He de- 
nounces his uncle, Arthur Breen, banker 
and speculator in Wall Street, for dis- 
honest methods, and quits his employ in 
a virtuous tantrum. Peter’s influence 
secures him a position with a great civil 
engineer. The stolid, unaffected way 
with which he clings to what is honor- 
able, his ability for accomplishing hard 
manual work, and his modesty as a lover 
make up the interest of the tale and give 
Mr. Smith the opportunity he seeks for 
showing that the best manhood of the 
South depends now, as it has always de- 
pended, not so much upon the develop- 
ment of wit, but of spirit. It is a matter 
of birth, an invincible quality in the blood 
which does not make a man intellectual, 
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‘but brave; -not shrewd, but honorable. 
The point is well taken, and this type 
does still exist in the South, but it is by 
no means a common one, which is fortu- 
nate. But for a generation of overseer’s 
sons, with no blood or breeding worth 
mentioning, who went into business 
there immediately after the war, that 
section would be more nearly in the 
hands of Northern financiers than it is. 
And Mr. Smith virtually concedes this 
when he shows that Breen would have 
been destitute and in debt but for Peter’s 
management in discovering a purchaser 
of a mine which Breen in his ignorance 
and improvidence believed to be worth- 
less. 

There are other interesting and sig- 
nificant characters in the book besides 
Peter and John Breen, but its great 
charm lies in the author’s marvelous de- 
scriptions and his genius for picking the 
good instead of the evil out of life—not 
ascetic, attenuated goodness of the kind 
which makes a trellis of Jacob’s ladder 
to. Heaven, but a high, fine, friendly 
goodness that belongs to earth and mor- 
tality here and now. 


J 
The Philippine Islands 


ONLY a few years after the war with 
Spain, Miss Emma Helen Blair and Mr. 
James Alexander Robertson had worked 
out a plan for the publication, in a series 
of volumes, of documents regarding the 
history of those islands. The Arthur H. 
Clark Company undertook the work, and 
their prospectus of it in 1902 proposed 
a series of fifty-five octavo volumes, with 
an average of 320 pages each, covering 
the history of the islands beginning with 
Magellan’s expedition and running to 
1800. The object was primarily to se- 
cure and translate important documents 
from the archives in Spain and else- 
where, also to reproduce portions of the 
rarer old printed works on the Philip- 
pines, either in translations or abstracts. 
Printed works on the nineteenth century 
being relatively easy to obtain, the origi- 
nal plan did not cover that period; but, 
at the request of many subscribers, the 
scope of the work was, after its first vol- 
umes had appeared. in 1903, changed to 
cover the entire period of Spanish rule, 
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and the title was correspondingly al- 
tered.* 

This series has now reached its com- 
pletion, except for the issuance (expect- 
ed before 1908 is over) of Volumes 54 
and 55, entirely devoted to an analytical 
index of the series as a whole. Volumes 
51 and 52, whose fifty predecessors have 
all been noted in these columns as they 
appeared,covered the years 1801-1840and 
1841-1898, respectively, and the histori- 
cal text of the work was ended with 
them. Volume 53, also separately print- 
ed in a volume of 437 pages, edition lim- 
ited, is a Bibliography of the Philippine 
Islands: Printed Works and Manuscripts, 
compiled by Mr. Robertson. Those 
libraries which have not subscribed for 
the series as a whole cannot afford to be 
without this volume as a separate. In its 
specialty, the history of Philippine manu- 
scripts, it is unique. Its introduction 
brings together in one place more in- 
formation regarding collections of Phil- 
ippine books and manuscripts than is 
elsewhere available. It gives complete 
lists of printed works, covering Philip- 
pine bibliography in whole or in part. A 
special list of rarer printed Philippina 
contains data elsewhere obtainable only 
in fragmentary form. 

The two volumes on the nineteenth 
century are so packed with information 
especially pertinent to the problem of the 
Philippines as it has appeared since 1898 
that one regrets that only two volumes 
were assigned to this final century of 
Spanish rule. The reason, connected 
with. the original plan of the work, has 
already been mentioned ; still, one would 
prefer to have sacrificed some of the ma- 
terial in the preceding fifty volumes, par- 
ticularly some of the space given to 
translations or abstracts from friars’ 
chronicles of seventeenth century happen- 
ings—chronicles not always valuable or 
interesting. In part, a number of excel- 
lent appendices to the later volumes of 
the series, wherein the editors have treat- 
ed education, commerce, the Moros, etc., 
during the entire period of Spanish rule, 
help to remedy this defect in distribution 
of material. Moreover, besides synopses 
of the main events in Philippine history 
"Tue PHILiprine IsLanps, 1493-1898. Edited by 


Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson. 
Cleveland: The A. H, Clark Co., 1903-1908. 55 vols. 
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printed in the closing volumes of the se- 
ries, there is in Volume 52 a special con- 
tribution of about one hundred pages by 
James A. LeRoy, which, besides an edi- 
torial discussion of the main features of 
the years 1860-1808, treated: as the clos- 
ing period of Spanish rule, furnishes a 
working bibliography for the study of 
this period under the heads of social, eco- 
nomic and political development. “The 
bibliographical data, comments and notes 
furnish information nowhere else brought 
together in one place, and especially is 
this true of the story of the Filipino re- 
form propaganda and its culmination in 
revolt. Until some one publishes a thoro 
review of the period here treated, this lit- 
tle study, hasty and rather formless as it 
is, will remain quite indispensable to ev- 
ery one who seriously proposes to get an 
understanding of the final years of Span- 
ish rule or of the Filipino national move- 
ment since 1898. 

At least a mention must be made also 
of three other documents of Volume 52, 
viz., the translation (partly in abstract) 
of the hitherto almost unknown third vol- 
ume of Sinibaldo de Mas’s “Informe” of 
1841, privately printed; the translation 
of the statutes of the Philippine League, 
as drawn by Rizal in 1892; and the 
translation of the defense and protest of 
the religious orders of the Philippines 
addrest to the Spanish Minister for the 
Colonies a few days before the outbreak 
of war in 1898, but never formally pre- 
sented. All are documents of prime im- 
portance. Curiosity regarding the private 
expressions of the diplomat Mas may 
be whetted by the remark that over fifty 
years before the close of Spanish rule he 
suggested a policy looking to the foster- 
ing of a nation in the Philippines and the 
future recognition of their independence. 

When the volumes containing the 
analytical index to this series are out, it 
is to be recommended that any one desir- 
ing to investigate any phase of the Phil- 
ippine problem in the light of past his- 
tory shall consult this work, if he has 
access to a library containing it. He will 
almost surely find in the index references 
to passages bearing directly on the par- 
ticular subject, or at least notes which 
will set him on the trail of the sources 
best to consult. This is especially true 
of the later volumes of the series, the 


editing of which has improved constant- 
ly, as the editors have more thoroly fa- 
miliarized themselves with their field. 
The work has not been a financial suc- 
cess, owing to its being attempted too 
early, or at least on too large a scale. 
But this is only the more a reason why 
the conscientious and in the main very 
efficient work of its editors — laboring 
long after they had lost any hope of 
other rewards than the recognition of 
their efforts for the extension of knowl- 
edge—should be heralded abroad, that 


. the measure of their usefulness may be 


increased as much as possible. The time 
has come to disregard the many 
ephemeral books about the Philippines 
that have appeared since 1898—and 
“ephemeral” applies to almost every one 
of them—and to be guided in the search 
for accurate information by this work. 
Certainly whoever pretends to be a spe- 
cial student of the Philippines must do 


‘so, and even the general reader may be 


advised to do the same in his more casual 
way. 
ot 
Which College for the Boy? By John Cor- 
bin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

This is a much more interesting and 
valuable book than would be inferred 
from its title, the responsibility for which 
the author takes the first opportunity to 
disclaim. It is a series of character 
sketches of Princeton, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Cornell, Chicago and Wisconsin, 
with incidental references to other insti- 
tutions, something well worth doing and 
here done well. College catalogs are in- 
tolerably dull and notoriously unreliable, 
not because they do not tell the truth, but 
because they leave out what one wants 
most to know—that is, the spirit of the 
place and wherein it differs from others. 
Mr. Corbin puts the flesh on these dry 
bones. His own training was received at 
Harvard and Oxford (in the pre- 
Rhodesian days), therefore one is sur- 
prised to find that he is generous in his 
praise of the Western State universities 
and most sharply critical of Harvard. 
One would have thought that Harvard 
was so accustomed to being criticised, by 
both outsiders and insiders, as not to 
mind it, but this attack, when it first ap- 
peared in a periodical, was resented and 














called out some vigorous replies. Mr. 
Corbin prefers the English to the Ger- 
man ideal, and believes that the most 
needed reforms in our universities are 
the abolition of the free elective system 
and the cultivation of an orderly social 
life among the students, something like 
that in Oxford. But the book is all 
the more valuable from its frankly per- 
sonal tone, since this does not interfere 
with a fair appreciation of the distinctive 
merits of each university. 


as 

Chautauqua Home Reading Series. Founda- 

tions of Modern Europe, by Emil Reich. 

Seen in Germany, by Ray Stannard Baker. 

Man and the Earth, by Nathaniel S. 

Shaler. Studies in European Literature, 

by various writers. The Chautauquan 

Magazine. New York: Chautauqua 
Press. $5.00. 

This is the course for 1908-9 provided 
for the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, the oldest and most popular 
of the home- reading culture courses. 
The subjects are well chosen and the 
books interesting and adapted to their 
purpose. The only one to which objec- 
tion could be made is the first mentioned. 
We paid our respects to Dr. Reich in a 
disrespectful way in THE INDEPENDENT 
of August 13th. His glittering generali- 
ties and dogmatic judgment are particu- 
larly unsafe to readers like many of those 
in the C. L. S. C., who are inclined to 
take everything in print as gospel truth. 
But they ought to start lively discussions 
in a local circle that has any life at all. 
Mr. Baker has a good journalistic style 
and gives a graphic account of impor- 
tant characters and characteristics of 
modern Germany. The late Professor 
Shaler was one-of the few scientists who 
could write for the general public. To 
survey’ European literature from Ro- 
land and Montaigne to Maeterlinck and 
Ibsen in 300 pages is as confusing as to 
be introduced to twenty distinguished 
people at an evening reception; still ac- 
quaintances made at such a reception do 
sometimes become close friends. Lastly 
the Chautauquan itself, with its questions 
and comment and encouragement, makes 
such a course much more valuable than 
the independent reading of an equivalent 
number of volumes. The Chautauqua 
course, like Alice’s “lessens,” gets easier 
year by year, as the writer of this para- 
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graph, one of the few survivors of the 
Timayenis epoch, can testify. 


as 
The Commonsense of the Milk Question. 
By John Spargo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

“Why do babies die so fast, especially 
in summer, so that one-third of them 
never reach five years of age?” This is 
the question alert health officers have 
asked with increasing persistence in re- 
cent years. Among the most terrible of 
the death-dealing enemies in this slaugh- 
ter of the innocents is dirty milk. There- 
fore the interest in the milk question is 
growing apace and the literature of the 
subject has become too bulky for a lay- 
man to devour, while most of it is too 
dry and sinewy for him to digest. So 
Mr. Spargo has peptonized and pre- 
digested great masses of stuff, which he 
now presents in a form assimilable by 
the average cultivated intelligence. <A 
busy doctor, farmer, milk. dealer or. re- 
former will find in The Commonsense 
of the Milk Question facts, arguments 
and program to persuade, to convince, to 
inspire. While, from every point of view, 
it is desirable that mothers should 
suckle their infants, an increasing num- 
ber are compelled, it appears against 
their will, by physical necessity to find a 
substitute food. A mother in a tenement 
cannot buy bottled milk from a model 
dairy nor follow her infants’ food back 
thru the retail store, the railroad depot 
and the alleged refrigerator car to the 
barnyard and stable from which it came. 
She must rely on health boards and sani- 
tary codes to give her the chance to se- 
lect a fluid fairly clean. Absolutely clean 
it will rarely be. Not in time for the 
present generation of infants will the 
supply in big cities be perfected. So 
city depots, argues the author, should be 
establisht in places of over 25,000 in- 
habitants, for retailing milk pasteurized 
and modified on which our diminishing 
crop of babies would thrive. Also hos- 
pitals, almshouses and other public insti- 
tutions should be supplied by public 
dairies, such as some English cities op- 
erate, where everybody could see what 
cleanliness means in connection with 


milk, and a standard could be set to 
might 
When 


which outside private dairies 
gradually be made to conform. 
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that happy consummation is reached the 
pasteurizing will be no longer necessary, 
and the citizens will look back with won- 
der to the complacent period of dairy 
dirt. ie 


An Open Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. By 
Paul Sabatier. Translated by John Rich- 
ard Slattery. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. 60 cents. 

Whatever men may ‘think of the re- 
cent legislation of the French Republic 
with regard to the Catholic Church, few 
who are acquainted with the facts will 


give much weight to the criticisms pub-" 


lished by Cardinal Gibbons against the 
Briand law. His Eminence takes so un- 
fair and partisan a view that a man of 
much less intelligence than Paul Saba- 
tier would find it easy to answer him. 
The Joi Briand is not spoliation, and 
those that voted for it are ndét robbers, 
as the Cardinal maintains. There would 
have been no sequestration of Church 
property had the Catholic Church in 
France loyally accepted a law not one 
article of which is in opposition to Cath- 
olic doctrine. Not a foot of land nor a 
franc’s worth of property of any kind 
possest by Catholics would have past 
from its ecclesiastical holders if the 
French episcopate had been listened to in 
Rome, or if the petition of the most 
notable laymen in France had been re- 
spectfully received. Neither would 
there have been any “crisis” if Pius X 
were half as conciliating toward the 
French law of property tenure as 
one of his predecessors was toward 
the far more anti-Catholic Prus- 
sian law regulating mixt marriages. 
But there is in the Catholic Church a 
Roman Curia whose sinister history is 
laden with disaster; and it is to this 
bureaucracy that Catholics must look in 
their search for the cause of the late mis- 
fortunes in France. How unfair and in- 
competent the Baltimore prelate’s protest 
is M. Sabatier shows in this little book 
with acumen and convincing argument. 


& 


Studies in Judaism. Second Series. By S. 
Schechter. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. $2.00. 

The author is president of the Jewish 

Theological Seminary in New York and 

obtained prominence before coming to 
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this country by his labors in the rich 
storehouse of Hebrew manuscripts in 
the synagogue at Cairo, Egypt, with 
which his first two essays deal. In the 
essay “On the Study of the Talmud,” 
Dr. Schechter says: “But if the rabbis 
have nothing to tell us about the person- 
ality of Jesus, rabbinical literature has a 
good deal to tell us about the times in 
which he lived and labored.” Dr. 
Schechter’s conception of the “mission” 
of the Jews is presented in the essay 
“Four Epistles to the Jews of England,” 
thus : 

“Whatever our political destiny may be our 
religious destiny can never be worked out by 
the West in isolation. The religious energies 
of all our brethren of the West and of the 
East, in closest communion, will be required 
for its consummation. We have got the men, 
we have got the money, and a good deal of 
system, too, but they have the simple faith, 
they have the knowledge of Jewish lore, and 
they have the will and the strength, inured 
as they are to suffering, to live and to die for 
their conception of Judaism. They permit no 
‘free love’ in religion. Universality means 
with them what it meant with the prophets 
and their Jewish successors—that the whole 
world should become Jews, not that Judaism 
should fade out into the world.” 

& 
Municipal Ownership. By Leonard Darwin. 
New York: Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

“Both the advocates and opponents of 
municipal trading,” says Professor 
Lowell in his new work, “The Govern- 
ment of England,” “are now so in- 
trenched with arguments and statistics 
that the field can hardly be examined ex- 
cept by a reconnaissance in force, sup- 
ported by a battery of figures.” Major 
Darwin, before these words were writ- 
ten, had essayed, in these four lectures 
delivered at Harvard University, to ex- 
amine municipal ownership by abstract 
argument without the aid of more than a 
stray statistical reference. His effort is 
not so successful as to commend the 
method. A few gleanings from his argu- 
ment will best show its quality: 

“The tendency is for all lenders of- capital 
to obtain the same real rate of interest for 
their capital. The city will therefore have to 
pay about the same amount in interest for cap- 
ital (with which to purchase or construct 
municipal undertakings) as was paid away by 
private proprietors in interest on shares and 


loans.” 
This is reasoning in vacuo! New York 


City regularly raises loans at less than 4 
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per cent. The private operating corpo- 
ration guarantees 7 per cent. on the 
stock, lavishly watered, of the New 
York elevated railways. How can four 
equal seven? Every city could quote 
similar experiences from real life which 
contradict Major Darwin’s abstract rea- 
soning. Another example: 

“The conclusion arrived at from a study of 
English statistics—(tho only about four sum 
totals were considered!)—was that municipal 
ownership is a source of no great gain or loss; 
whilst the a priori arguments pointed to the 
conclusion that it is considerably more likely 
to be a source of loss than of gain.” 
Examination of the facts of ex- 
perience, tho made in a way which 
would hardly satisfy an impartial 
mind, “shows no great gain or loss.” 
If there be a loss surely a lecturer 
‘specially imported from England could 
have exposed it. Is it possible that an 
audience at Harvard, in default of such 
an exposure, was impressed by an @ priori 
argument which showed that a loss. is 
“considerably more likely”? Such rea- 
soning would delight the bribers of alder- 
men and debauchers of legislatures and 
courts. One more quaint example for 
the climax. After proving by abstract 
argument thru several pages that bonds 
issued by cities for municipal undertak- 
ings may lead to an increase of taxation 
which will drive away manufactures, 
leave houses empty, make the tax rate 
for the remainder higher, which will 
drive away other manufacturers and so 
on to hideous ruin, the author remarks 
“it is true that such a catastrophe is not 
on record.” With a naive generosity 
he supplies his own reductio ad ab- 
surdum., 

od 


Literary Notes 


....Who reads Finlay’s “Byzantine Empire,” 
Speke’s “Sources of the Nile,” Miller’s “Old 
Red Sandstone” and Boswell’s “Johnson” now- 
adays? A good many thousand persons, for 
these are selling in Dutton’s Everyman’s 
Library at a rate that would make a popular 
novelist jealous. In six months after it was 
issued in this edition over seven thousand 
copies of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” were sold. 
But the New Testament-and Shakespeare stand 
at the head of the “best sellers,” some 50,000 
volumes having been called for, and next come 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” and Emerson’s 
“Essays” at 30,000. These are mostly bought 
by people who want books to read, not merely 
to upholster their rooms. Evidently the way 
to get the classics read is not to scold people 
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for not reading them, but to publish them cheap 
enough so they can. 


....Careful readers have been accustomed 
to keeping their encyclopedias up to date by 
writing addenda in the margin. such as the 
date of the death of distinguished persons and 
recent statistics. This laborious and altogether 
inadequate method is now superseded by the 
“loose-leaf” system adopted by Nelson’s En- 
cyclopedia. In our reviews of the first edition 
of this work, August 12th and November a2ist, 
1907, we noted that one of its special aims was 
to furnish recent information of practical value. 
This it is now able to accomplish with unprece- 
dented success by keeping a permanent edi- 
torial staff and supplying the purchasers of the 
encyclopedia with new pages to replace or sup- 
plement the original matter. By an ingenious 
form of binding these can be easily inserted as 
they are received. Persons who have hesitated 
to buy an encyclopedia because it meant the 
investment of a considerable sum of money in 
something that would lose in value at an in- 
creasing rate year by year, will now find this 
objection removed. It is safe to say that the 
owners of Nelson’s are the only ones whose 
encyclopedias contain accounts of the recent 
events in Portugal and of progress in aeronau- 
tics and the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms. 

J 
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THE TELL-TALE BELL. 


Tue ButLer—Beg pardon, Miss Gladys, but 
didn’t you ring?—Harper’s Magazine. 


WHENEVER a girl gets literary a spirations 


she begins to use the word “erstwhile.”—Atchi- 
son Glebe. 


“Hap a case today in which two men claimed 
a rabbit.” 

“Well, judge, why didn’t you divide it?” 

“T don’t split hares in my court.’ ’—Exchange. 


AN ENCOURAGING REPLY. 
PruDENT Swain—If I were to steal a kiss 
would it scare-you so that you would scream? 
Timid Maiden—I couldn’t. Fright always 
makes me dumb.—Baltimore American. 


As the ralroad train was stopping an old 
lady, not accustomed to traveling, hailed the 
passing conductor and asked: 

“Conductor, what door shall I get out by?” 

“Either door, ma’am,” graciously answered 
the conductor, “the car stops at both ends.” 
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The Index Crosses the Atlantic 


THE most serious blow the Catholic 


Church in America has ever received 
from Rome is now announced in the con- 
demnation of articles in The New York 
Review, the organ of the Dunwoodie 
Seminary, where the Catholic priests of 
this archdiocese are educated, and the 
disapprobation of articles in the new 
Catholic Encyclopedia. It is announced 
that The New York Review suspends 
publication, and the same fate may await 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. Such is the 
report, in part contradicted but which 
must have a basis of truth. 

The first condemnation by the Index 
of anything published in this country was 
of a mere brochure attacking the Bishop 
of Philadelphia by the Rev. William 
Hogan some seventy years ago. Henry 
George’s “Progress and Poverty” was 
condemned, but the bishops were strictly 
commanded not to publish the condemna- 
tion. That was to please both Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, who insisted on con- 
demnation, and Archbishops Gibbons and 
Ireland, who wished to protect their 
priests. The next case was Elliott’s “Life 
of Hecker,” which was supprest, if not 
condemned. But even the condemnation 
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of Aimericatiistn was not so serious a 
thing as this condemnation, for then it 
could be denied that what was defined as 
Americanism was a heresy that prevailed 
in the Church ; but now the very best and 
leading Catholic institutions of learning 
in the country, in the person of their 
professors, and in the case of their writ- 
ten teachings, and even in the case of a 
priest so highly esteemed that he had 
been chosen to be the coadjutor of the 


-Archbishop of San Francisco, are de- 


clared to have imbibed the Modernist 
heresy. 

There have been many victims of Mod- 
ernism in Europe. The first victim in 
this country is The New York Review, 
approved by Archbishop Farley, and 
edited by the president of Dunwoodie 
Seminary, the Very Rev. James F. Dris- 
coll, D. D.; the Rev. John F. Brady, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology, and the 
Rev. Francis P. Duffy, Professor of 
Philosophy. All are known as superior 
scholars, and loyal to the Church. While 
it was the purpose of the Review in 
a quiet way to represent the more lib- 
eral element in the Church, it has tried 
carefully to remain within permitted lim- 
its, but the new edict against Modernism 
has been too much for its existence. 
Among the writers condemned are Father 
Tyrrell, from whom two articles were re- 
ceived before his late condemnation; 
Father McSorley, the Paulist, and Father 
Clifford, and, particularly, the Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Hanna, D. D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology in Bishop McQuaid’s 
seminary at Rochester, N. Y. It was he 
who was chosen to San Francisco with 
the right of succession to Archbishop 
Riordan, who has scarce an equal for 
scholarship among Catholic ecclesiastics. 
His heresy seems to appear in this, that 
in articles on the nature of Christ’s knowl- 
edge he enlarged on and magnified our 
Lord’s “acquired” knowledge as against 
his “beatific” and divine knowledge. 

The same number of the Analecta 
which contains the condemnation by the 
Congregation of the Index of the Dun- 
woodie Review, forbidding the numbers 
containing those articles to be allowed in 
Catholic libraries, also repudiates, if not 
formally condemns, articles in the great 
Catholic Encyclopedia, of which three 
volumes have appeared. One, on “Abso- 
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lution,” is by the same Dr. Hanna. This 
encyclopedia, which has issued three of 
the fifteen volumes, is edited by Prof. 
Charles G. Herberman, LL.D., of the 
College of the City of New York, and 
president of the U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society; Condé B. Pallen, D. D., an 
author and editor of New York; and, for 
all theological matters, the Very Rev. 
Edward A. Pace, D. D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the Catholic University of 
Washington, and the Very Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., Professor of Church 
History in the same institution, and the 
Rev. John J. Wynne, of this city, who, as 
a Jesuit priest, might be presumed to 
guard orthodoxy. We have read the arti- 
cle on ‘“‘Absolution,” by Dr. Hanna, the 
only one named in the cable dispatch 
as incriminated, but have failed to dis- 
cover anything suspicious. The “repu- 
diation” of Dr. Hanna’s article, and the 
“strong disapprobation” of other articles 
are a severe blow to the encyclopedia, 
but more to the Catholic University, and, 
indeed, to Catholic scholarship of Amer- 
ica; for here Rome has put its condem- 
nation on the best teaching of the two 
leading theological institutions of the 
Church in America. Who the “delators” 
are, the busybodies who have “informed” 
against their brethren for the purity of 
the faith, no one may know, but in the 
Church the Jesuits will have the credit 
of it. The delators have succeeded in 
blocking Dr. Hanna’s transfer to San 
Francisco. 

If thus Modernism suffers its first blow 
in this country, there have been many 
blows abroad since the accession of Pius 
X. The Biblical Commission has within 
the last two years declared in favor of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
the authorship and historic truth of the 
Gospel of John, and against a second 
Isaiah. It would seem that this has been 
done by a change in the body of Con- 
sultors. The commission consists of five 
Italian and Spanish Cardinals, who ask 
the advice of a number of learned Con- 
sultors. In 1905 Pius X dismissed the 
French Dominican, Vincent Rose, very 
shortly after having appointed him. In 
1907 he removed Mgr. Umberto Fracas- 
sini, Superior of the Seminary of Peru- 
gia. Other Consultors got timely warn- 
ing to mend their ways, among whom 
were the Jesuit Hummelauer, and. Dr. 


Poels, of Ruremonde, Holland, who is 
now in this country, we believe. 

Among the first Catholic scholars to be 
condemned of Modernism was the Abbé 
Loisy, of the Catholic Institute, Paris. 
The most illustrious after him was Mgr. 
Battifol, who was driven, in November, 
1907, from the rectorship of the Catholic 
Institute of Toulouse. In fact, few dio- 
ceses and few learned French priests 
escaped. Many were changed to lesser 
posts, like Turmel, Professor of the 
Grand Seminary of Rennes, now a simple 
chaplain. The same was done to the 
Abbé Nogues, formerly Professor of 
Sacred Scripture; the last was the Abbé 
Portal, Superior of the Lazarist Semi- 
nary in Paris, well known for the leading 
part he took in the discussion over the 
validity of the Anglican orders, whose 
nom de plume was “Dalbies.” Pius X 
ordered his removal as president of the 
seminary, as well as editor of La Revue 
Catholique des Eglises. 

Italy has been little behind France. 
Besides Mgr. Fracassini, removed as a 
Consultor from the Biblical Commission, 
Mgr. Buonaiute was removed from his 
professorship in the Apollinaris College 
and from the editorship of La Rivista 
Storico-critico delle Scienze Teologiche. 
Professor Minocchi, of Florence, was 
suspended because of a conference enti- 
tled “The Riddle of Genesis in Ancient 
and Modern Thought.” 

Germany has had her share; at Miin- 
ster Reuz, at Bonn Schroers, at Tiibingen 
Giinther, at Wirzburg Engert, at Stras- 
burg Ehrhardt, at Munich Schnitzer. 

Not only have individuals been removed, 
suspended or banished, but also many 
periodicals have suffered. In France La 
Justice Sociale and La Vie Catholique 
were condemned at Rome February 13th, 
1908. In 1907 La Revue d'Histoire et 
de Litterature Religicuses was con- 
demned by thirty French bishops, and a 
similar ban put on L’Eveil Democratique, 
the organ of Le Sillon, a band of young 
Catholics who labored in union with their 
Protestant countrymen for the improve- 
ment of morals. The Sillon was itself 
condemned in August of this year by 
thirty-seven obedient archbishops and 
bishops. Italy has a long list of peri- 
odicals condemned or supprest. All the 
editors, directors and writers of I] Rin- 
novamento suffered the major excom- 
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munication, but’ it keeps on just the same, 
as does Nova et Vetera, banned by the 
Cardinal Vicar. At Rome Murri obeyed 
and suspended La Rivista di Cultura in 
June, 1908, while Minocchi in Florence 
suspended Studi Religiosi late in 1907. 
About the same time the Archbishop of 
Florence condemned La Justicia Sociale, 
and in March of this year La Vita Reli- 
giosa. At Milan La Tribuna Sociale was 
supprest, while at Naples the Battaglia 
@Oggi (Todays Battles) was con- 


demned. Finally, in various places, the 


Church has put the ban on La Parola 
Fraterna. 

All this is evidence how the big stick 
is wielded. At last, with all its prudence, 
America’s turn has come. What will be 
the result? General silence, we presume, 
formal submission of those convinced 
against their will, the bowing of the bul- 
rush till the blast has past. 

What we have said of American con- 
ditions is based on the belief that the an- 
nouncement from Washington is sub- 


‘stantially correct and apparently inspired. 
It is the fact, that the Review is sus- 


pended with the coming issue. It has as 
yet received no official censure, but has 
been criticised by ultra - conservative 
writers, and some of its articles pro- 
nounced unorthodox by Father Lepicier, 
a very narrow neo-scholastic professor 
of theology at Rome. The subtitle, “A 
Journal of the Ancient Faith and Modern 
Thought,” smacked of heterodoxy in the 
present reactionary movement. It was 
clear that its mediating purpose was dis- 
tasteful ‘to the present authorities in 
Rome, and there was no assurance that 
it would not be supprest in the near fu- 
ture. Besides, contributors were afraid 
to write what they think on scriptural 
and other topics, and subscribers, we pre- 
sume, were equally hesitant. The rela- 
tively few who appreciate such a journal 
are precisely those now obliged to keep 
silent. 


4 
The Foraker Letters 


In publishing the letters of Mr. Arch- 
bold, the present actval manager of the 
Standard Oil Trust, Mr. Hearst has 
given Senator Foraker a staggering 
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body blow. They are, of course, 
such private letters as neither Mr. 
Archbold, who wrote them, nor Mr. For- 
aker, who received them, would ever 
wish to see the light, and it follows that 
they were surreptitiously procured, and 
whatever criminality attaches to the pur- 
veyor must attach also to the receiver of 
the goods. But all that is none of our 
business nor that of the public. That is 
a matter for the detective police and a 
public presecutor.. The public is inter- 
ested in the contemts of the letters and 
the political results. 

No one knew that Mr. Foraker, while 
United States Senator, was the paid 
counsel for the Standard Oil, and was 
serving it in matters of State legislation. 
He says in his exculpatory statements 
that all his doings were perfectly legit- 
imate. So be it; nevertheless, the damag- 
ing fact is that he did all his service in 
the dark, so that no one ever suspected 
that he was its paid attorney and was 
receiving nearly thirty thousand dollars 
for his services, no small sum, which im- 
plies that the services rendered were of 
considerable value to the company. Fur- 
ther, the amount received was such that 
it may be presumed to have assured a 
kindly disposition toward the Standard 
Oil Trust whenever its interests might be 
endangered. The secrecy of it all is 
evidence that he either thought it ques- 
tionable, or at least thought the public 
would not think the better of him for it. 
At a time when the big trusts were being 
threatened and likely to be hurt by legis- 
lation, it would be better form for some 
other man than a member of Congress to 
act as counsel. 

Mr. Foraker goes at great length into 
a full explanation of his receipt from Mr. 
Archbold of a subsequent draft for fifty 
thousand dollars. He shows that he got 
no financial profit from it, and that it was 
returned to Mr. Archbold. That clears 
him of the suspicion that here was an- 
other big payment intended to affect his 
conduct as a legislator. But here the 
plain fact is that 4e wished to control a 
paper for his own political fortunes, and 
was willing to join forces for its pur- 
chase with the Standard Oil, and of 
course knew that this large ownership by 
the Standard Oil would make the paper 
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its defender in any matter that might 
come up. He and the Standard Oil 
would be partners, mutually profiting by 
‘the transaction. The paper would help 
him and the Standard Oil, and each 
would help the other; and once more the 
Standard Oil’s ownership would have 
been a secret. No explanation can ex- 
plain this away. Less than a month after 
sending that $50,000 Mr. Archbold asks 
Senator Foraker to oppose a bill intro- 
duced into the Senate. 

Equally difficult, if not impossible, is it 
to explain away the bearing of the polit- 
ical requests made by Mr. Archbold to 
Senator Foraker. There was question as 
to a hostile bill introduced in 1900, while 
he was paid counsel; then later as to the 
nomination of a prosecuting attorney and 
as to the election of a judge. The Sen- 
ator was kept informed as to what the 
Standard Oil would like. Perhaps it was 
not for these things that the Senator was 
paid, but for something else, for help in 
drawing up an incorporation under the 
laws of Ohio—which never came to any- 
thing. Very likely, but these other things 
are all the correspondence tells of, and 
people will be suspicious and have a right 
to be suspicious where secrecy is ob- 
served. 

We are not here raising the question 
whether the Standard Oil is to be regard- 
ed as a creditable or a discreditable con- 
cern, but we do deny that Senator For- 
aker had a lawyer’: right to act as its at- 
torney. He was the neople’s attorney, 
paid by the people to guard their inter- 
ests. He took big money from a corpor- 
ation under fire, and was expected and 
asked to use his position to help it in its 
fight against undesired legislation. No 
casuistry can justify such duplicity. His 
action as its secret counsel, paid by it to 
do its political work, as the letters imply, 
must damage the Senator sadly, and it is 
not strange that he has been forced to 
withdraw his engagements to speak on 
the platform with Mr. Taft. He is fight- 
ing for re-election to the Senate, and this 
exposure may and should defeat him, 
and in that case end the political career 
of one of the most picturesque and vigor- 
ous men in public life. And Hearst has 
done it. What other goods has he in his 
pawn shop? Who next? 


The Victims of Aviation 


TuHIs year of wonders in aviation 
records its triumphs and its tragedies 
together. Count Zeppelin at Stuttgart, 
at the close of his unparalleled voyage 
down the Rhine, sees his airship burned 
up and four of his mechanics badly 
injured. The Wright brothers would 
this week have gained their for- 
tune and established their fame, but 
Orville Wright is disabled and _ his 
passénger killed thru the first serious 
accident of their eight years’ experience. 
The spot where Lieutenant Selfridge fell 
is now marked with a stake, and it is ex- 
pected that a monument will be erected 
to his memory. There should be. He 
was a brave soldier, and he lost his life 
in a good cause, the conquest of the air. 
He was doing better service to his coun- 
try and at greater danger to himself than 
if he*had carried a sword or aimed a gun 
in battle. The deaths that are least to 
be deplored and most to be honored are 
those that result from the effort to ex- 
tend the powers of all mankind. The 
explorer who is killed by savages, the 
chemist whe is blown up by his new 
compound, the physician who is innocu- 
lated with the disease germs he is study- 
ing, the structural ironsmith who is 
crushed by the fall of a_ bridge of un- 
precedented length, and the caisson 
worker who is smothered in the great 
tunnel, these are the men whose lives 
have counted and whose deaths must be 
regarded as the price which humanity 
must pay for each forward step into the 
unknown. 

Futile deaths are those that shock 
us and rouse our indignation, the fool- 
ish balloon ascensions at county fairs, 
in which the only interest is in seeing 
how much risk a man, or, better still, 
a woman, will run for a few dollars, per- 
forming trapeze acts, hanging by the 
teeth, setting off fireworks, or playing 
with a tiger cub. There is nothing new 
to be learned from such feats. very- 
body knows that a parachute will open 
and float to the ground—that is, it gen- 
erally will. The possibility that it may 
not attracts the crowd. Last week twen- 
ty-one men were killed and 250 disabled 
in the German army maneuvers in Al- 
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sace-Lorraine, in ofder to give the 
Kaiser and his generals a little practice 
in handling troops. Last Fourth of July 
103 persons were killed in this country, 
uselessly so far as we can see, since it 
was well known that gunpowder would 
explode and that Americans were patri- 
otic. Swimming and boating have been 
practised for over ten thousand years, yet 
the number of persons who lost their 
lives at these pastimes last summer is too 
great to have been reported. 


st 
The Affectation of Incapacity 


THE man who pretends to know more 
than he does is a very disagreeable per- 
son to associate with, but he is not near- 
ly so exasperating as the man who pre- 
tends. to know less than he does. You 
may be able to learn something from the 
pretentious individual, but one who af- 
fects ignorance has you at a disadvan- 
tage, and is liable to-lead you into mak- 


ing a fool of yourself thru thinking he 


is one. It is dangerous to play with a 
man who has cards up his sleeve or to 
converse with a man who secretes his in- 
formation. 

This inverted hypocrisy of the intellect 
is one of the cultivated vices of the age. 
In some of its forms it is affected by 
women even more than men. There still 
exist women, the kind who strive after 
seventeen-inch waists, who think that 
men are. fond of simpletons and apt to 
choose them for wives. A young man 
showing a feminine friend about the city 
in the evening stops for a moment be- 
fore the open door of the power-house 
of the trolley line and points out the big 
dynamos. She exclaims: “Electricity is 
all so mysterious. I’ve tried and tried, 
but I never could understand how those 
things worked.” Her escort knows she 
is mistaken, and suspects she is lying, 
because a dynamo is much less compli- 
cated than a steam engine, over which 
she would have exhibited no astonish- 
ment or perplexity. If he is in a tolerant 
and good-natured mood he expresses a 
polite regret at her mental incapacity and 
passes on. If he feels a bit malicious at 
being expected to swallow so silly a re- 
mark, he offers to explain its workings, 


and she, realizing that he has caught her, 
either refuses to listen, thereby confirm- 
ing his suspicion, or, after listening, 
thanks him gravely, for thus telling her 
that which she knew before or did not 
wish to know at all. If she had told the 
truth in the first place, that she had never 
studied the subject, or was not interested 
in it, or did not think it worth while, or 
was too lazy, she would have kept a 
larger part of his respect. 

Most of the protestations of awe, as- 
tonishment and incomprehensibility call- 


“ed out by new machinery is of this fic- 


titious character, because the progress of 
invention is usually from the complex to 
the simple. Wireless telegraphy is easier 
to understand than the quadruplex sys- 
tem commonly used. An aeroplane is 
simpler in construction than a horse. 
Formerly travelers in foreign lands 
professed to know all about the history, 
art and literature of the places they vis- 
isted, and they complimented the reader 
by ascribing to him equal omniscience. 
Nowadays they write books to display 
their ignorance and to boast of their in- 
attention. In the old-style book we 
would read “Everybody knows the story 
of the reconciliation between Emp. Fred. 
Barbarossa and Pope Alexander III ef- 
fected here on 23d July, 1177, thru the 
mediation of Doge Seb. Ziani, com- 
memorated by these three red slabs.” 
In the modern volume of travel sketches 
we should find: “The guide pointed out 
some red stones in the porch and: said 
something happened there some 
time, but I did not pay 
attention to what he said, and 
is too much trouble to look it up.” If a 
man has not enough energy even to copy 
from Baedeker, he ought never to travel, 
still less to write about it. No doubt the 
second writer knew as much or more 
about Pope and Emperor as the first, but 
he preferred to assume a shallow pretense 
of ignorance, idleness and indifference. 
So the volumes with mock modest titles 
continually swarm out from the presses: 
“The Roundabout Rambles. of. an 
Absent - Minded Man,” “The Log of a 
Lazy Voyager” and “Sightseeing by a 
Blind Tourist.” Now if any man has 
information to give let him give it and 


. with as little condescension as possible ; 
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but we have ignorance enough of our 
own without buying it at the rate of $3 
a volume. 

‘All branches of art are impeded in 
their progress by this hypocrisy of in- 
capacity. The people are too docile. If 
they are told that they ought to admire 
certain paintings or poems or music, they 
dutifully do so. If they are told that 
certain others possess recondite virtues 
only to be appreciated by a few gifted 
and well-trained minds, they accept that 
also and meekly admit their incapacity. 
A few years later, after the connoisseurs 
have tired of their pretense of esoteric- 
ism, the work of art is taken from the 
sacred shrine.and given freely to the peo- 
ple, who straightway discover that it is 
not hopelessly above their heads after all. 
It takes its place among the other idols 
of the market place and attracts a proper 
number of sincere worshipers. 

Who complains of the obscurity of 
Browning nowadays? Anybody can 
read him without regarding it as a lit- 
erary feat. This is not due to the labors 


of the Browning Society in supplying 


lexicons, keys, elucidations and dia- 
grams, nor does it prove that the school- 
boys and schoolgirls of today are smarter 
than their parents. It only means that 
the ban is off. Meredith’s novels be- 
come comprehensible just as soon as one 
by one the copyright drops off and they 
come out in cheap edition. Ibsen’s plays, 
once the monopoly of the elect (self- 
elected), now get worn out at the public 
library more rapidly than “David 
Harum.” A quotation from the Ru- 
baiyat no longer serves as a password 
of the Society of the Illuminati. It is 
too common to use even as the title of a 
short story in a Sunday supplement. 
The superstition of ee 
still shadows Henry James, but it will 
not last much longer. Before long we 
shall discover that the few who profess 
to be able to understand all he has writ- 
ten and the many who profess not to be 
able to understand anything he has 
written are equally false in their preten- 
sions. 

On summer afternoons the band in 
the park plays Wagner between Verdi 
and Sousa. ‘The crowd frankly enjoys 
it and applauds. Nobody stops his ears 
to shut out the horrid cacophony that 
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shocked our parents. Nobody puts on 
a mystified and baffled expression. They 
save their protestations of unapprecia- 
tiveness and distaste for Strauss and De- 
bussy, not because they really find this 
music difficult or inharmonious, but be- 
cause it is just now fashionable to 
pretend that it is. What we call the ele- 
vation of popular taste consists principal- 
ly in inducing the people to reveal their 
taste instead of masking it under the af- 
fectation of incapacity. 


a 
Making Faces 


OnE who is favored with a leisure hour 
every day, to be spent on the subway or 
elevated train, has an exceptionally good 
opportunity for the proper study of man- 
kind. After we have learned by heart 
the row of advertisements of health foods 
and unhealthful drinks along the top of 
the car, our eyes drop to the level of our 
fellow passengers, and we find them all 
making faces. Not at us or at anybody 
elsé ; on the contrary, they are apparently 
unconscious of the existence of others. 
The noise of the train prevents conversa- 
tion and gives one the impression of be- 
ing shut up alone in a box. Each person 
thereupon devotes his or her time to prac- 
tising grimaces. The physical culturists 
say that a great deal can be accomplished 
in the way of developing a set of muscles 
if they are worked persistently for a half 
hour or so a day. It seems that this is 
true, for some of the people on the oppo- 
site side of the car have certainly done 
wonders with their features, things we 
would believe impossible if we had not 
watched the doing of them. 

Here is a woman, for example, who 
wants to get her mouth on one side. She 
has evidently been working at it for 
years and has got it a good way over, 
but she still is not satisfied, so she keeps 
pulling it into her left cheek all the time. 
It could not have been a very good-look- 
ing mouth when she parted it in the 
middle, but we feel inclined to tell her 
that it will not look any better when she 

ets it clear over where she wants it. 

he will look like a flounder then. A 
flounder is born with symmetrical fea- 
tures, but he grows lazy as he gets older 
and moves both eyes to the same side, so 
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he never has to turm over. He has a 
good reason for this, but why the woman 
does it is a mystery. If it were her right 
cheek, now, we might imagine that she 
_were trying to get her mouth around 
where she could feed herself handily. 

The next lady is practising another 
trick. She has a dainty manner and care- 
fully matched attire. As she steps off 
the car she holds her skirt neatly to one 
side with her left hand, leaving the other 
free to get off backward with. And to 
match the folding of the skirt on that 
side she has the left corner of her upper 
lip tucked in at the bottom and fastened 
with the tip of a pearly tooth. It would 
have quite a unique effect if so many 
other women did not do the same. 

More people seem to be dissatisfied 
with their mouths than with any other 
feature. Some put them into a paren- 
thesis of wrinkles, as tho what they said 
was of no particular importance. Others 
draw deep lines diagonally down from 
the corners. Men have the advantage, 
because they can twist their lips around 
by tugging at their mustaches. Later, 
when it becomes fashionable to shave 
clean, they find that it is necessary to 
retain the mustache to hide the expres- 
sion they have. made by means of it. 

Not very much can be done with ears, 
as few people can move them. The nose 
is also quite refractory. We find that 
most people desirous of remodeling these 
two features have to use their fingers on 
them very persistently. Eyes can be 
manipulated so as to develop very re- 
markable bunches of wrinkles on the 
sides. The forehead affords great oppor- 
tunity for plastic decoration, according to 
one’s personal taste. Some wear their 
wrinkles horizontally, usually in sets of 
three. Others prefer the perpendicular 
or Tudor style, putting one or two lines 
between the brows. Some ladies go so 
far as to use box pleating on their fore- 
heads. 

Men are apt to be more sober and 
conventional in their expressions, as in 
their attire. Most of them content them- 
selves with cultivating a strong stare and 
an indifferent and exclusive cast of coun- 
tenance; the sort of expression which 
says to all the world “I am a gentleman ; 
nothing that pertains to human beings 
has any interest for me.” 
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Probably the attire has a good deal to 
do with the expression. This would ac- 
count for the fact that the ladies who 
have on the prettiest clothes wear the 
crossest expressions. In the costume that 
fashion now prescribes a woman cannot 
be expected to look happy. It is only by 
vigorous exertion of her will power that 
she can momentarily succeed in looking 
unagonized. All the ill humor is squeezed 
up into her face. Perhaps a physiologist 
could tell from the particular form of 
facial contortion in any case just where 
the shoe pinches, or other garment. It 


‘may be that she is blushing over her tight 


collar. It may be that the aeroplane she 
wears on her head is not properly bal- 
anced and so drags up the skin on one 
side of her face.. The Superintendent of 
Schools in New York City issued orders 
that the pupils should carry their book 
satchels on alternate days on their right 
and left arms. Would it not be advisable 
to make the directoire hats reversible, so 
as to avoid asymmetry ? 

For it is dangerous nowadays to pos- 
sess asymmetrical features. The psychol- 
ogists, according to Lombroso and Miin- 
sterburg, are going to get control of the 
courtroom, and it will be evidence pre- 
sumptive of guilt if a suspected person 
has one eyebrow higher than the other. 
If he could not prove that it was an ac- 
quired characteristic he might be con- 
victed of atavism and condemned as a 
congenital criminal. It may be that those 
whom we see engaged in contortion exer- 
cises are trying to make over their faces 
to match their souls, so they will not im- 
pose upon the world, but we should dis- 
like to believe that there are so many 
asymmetrical souls. 

Js 
Governor Hughes 


SomE shrewd man has said that “the 


‘Lord reigns, and the Devil hasn’t all the 


umbrellas.” We have had an illustration 
of the fact in the triumphant renomina- 
tion of Governor Hughes. There was a 
fair supply of umbrellas, but not all the 
advocates of the race gamblers and “per- 
sonal liberty” were able to get under 
cover. Most of the “leaders” learned 
that the people would not be led, and, fol- 
lowing ‘Mr. Parsons, and accepting the 
advice of Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, 
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they put up their umbrellas and were not 
wholly drenched. A few, like Mr. 
Barnes, declared it: would not be much 
of a shower, and they were soaked. 

In the renomination of Governor 
Hughes by an overwhelming majority 
we have had another illustration that the 
people do rule, when once they wake up, 
and that there are no fools like those that 
think that vice can conquer in a fair con- 
test. We are having interesting illustra- 
tions nowadays of the power of positive 
and organized moral reform. Besides 
New York we have it in the repeated vic- 
tories of organized temperance against 
the saloon, of which Ohio just now of- 


fers an example. We believe that Gov-i 


ernor Hughes’s renomination will 
strongly help the national ticket, and no 
one can help seeing that he would make 
a most formidable candidate for the next 
President’s successor. The people love 
a good fighter, and one who has a mind 
of his own, and is’ passionately deter- 
mined to do his whole duty. 

Governor Hughes is a puzzle to the 
politicians, but not a bit of a puzzle to 
the common people. He understands the 
simple tactics of telling the truth and 
telling it persistently. He does not un- 
derstand the method and value of 
chicanery; and neither do the common 
people. The people love a square deal 
and -a frank utterance of plain morality. 
We have been told that the new Amer- 
ican diplomacy is of the rude shirt-sleeve 
order, quite beneath the contempt of the 
old masters of the art. Its characteristic 
is its truthfulness. That is the style of 
Governor Hughes’s politics, an art 
whose lucidity balks the wit of the 
bosses, and actually rises to the level of 
statesmanship. We shall hear more of 
Charles E. Hughes in the thirty years to 
come. He is only forty-six years old. 

& 


Professor Haupt, of Johns 
‘ Hopkins, seems to think this 

Semite? 4 very important question. 
First he propounded it at a meeting in 
Philadelphia of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and his argument was 
published at column length in the papers. 
In the last few weeks he has repeated it 
at meetings of Semitists in England and 
on the Continent, and in both cases the 
cable reports much discussion and onpo- 


Was Jesus a 
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sition. It gives us the curious phenom- 
enon of the Jewish scholars claiming 
Jesus as of their race, and an Aryan 
denying it. The argument is, in few 
words this: The Bible says in 2 Kings 
15:29, that Tiglath-pileser carried away 
captive all the people of Galilee to Assy- 
ria. This conquest is not mentioned in 
the Assyrian King’s annals, but he and 
King Sargon sent to Hamath the colon- 
ists he had taken as prisoners in the Ar- 
metian region. Now, says Dr. Haupt, 
Hamath was not the Hamath of the 
Orontes, but was the older name of 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. There- 
fore the later Galileans were not Semites, 
but Armenian Aryans. They remained 
pagans, he tells us, “Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles.” At 164 5. C., Judas Maccabeus 
rescued and brought away the remaining 
believing Jews who were opprest by their 
neighbors; but in 103 B. C. John Hyr- 
canus Judaized (Galilee, forced the inhabi- 
tants to accept circumcision and the Jew- 
ish law, but still they were regarded as 


‘impure by the Southern Jews. So we 


have the Galileans of Christ’s time Jew- 
ish in religion, but Aryans in blood. As 
to the Bible genealogy that makes Jesus 
a descendant of David, that he dismisses 
as a concession to Jewish hope. The ar- 
gument is more ingenious than conclu- 
sive. And what difference does it make? 
Josephus does not know that they were 
not of Hebrew blood, and if there were 
some thousand Median or Armenian 
prisoners sent as colonists to this newly 
discovered Hamath in Galilee they would 
have mixt their blood with that of the 
people. The Bible is full of evidence that 
the northern Hebrews were half pagans; 
but later all accepted the Mosaic faith. 
In religion, in language and in all proba- 
bility in blood Jesus was what was called 
Jew, or Semite, altho his blood may well 
have had an infusion of Aryan or Mon- 
golian blood as well as of early Moabite. 
& 

Commissioner Bingham’s 4 — could 
Retraction . andsomer 

than Commis- 

sioner Bingham’s retraction of his mis- 
taken generalization of the great preva- 
lence of crime among the immigrant Jews 
in New York. He was deceived, he says, 
by erroneous information given him, and 
he takes hack completely that portion of 
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his article in The North American Re- 
view in which he spoke so unfavorably 
of them. We are glad that we have been 
able, thru the article in our last week’s 
issue by Mr. Oppenheimer, to set the 
Commissioner right in this matter. It is 
greatly to his credit as a bluff soldier that 
he made no attetupt to defend himself or 
wriggle out of it, but frankly admitted 
his error. Such an admission leaves no 
rankling behind, and is wholly creditable. 
Equally creditable was the Jewish de- 
fense. It was no attempt to punish him, 
or to.remove him from his position at the 
head of the police; but they set to work 
to find out whether the charge was true, 
and in a dignified way they met it with 
better facts. The only result will be to 
increase the care with which our He- 
brews seek to reduce criminality among 
the lower classes of their own people. 
ad 

An ideal roadbed and right- 
of-way, the sight of which 
will be a pleasure to people 
riding along its Schuylkill Division, is 
what the Pennsylvania management is 
working for. To secure this end a move- 
ment has been started by the railroad to 
secure the co-operation of people living 


A Railroad 
“Beautiful” 


along the right-of-way in keeping it clean 


and free from rubbish. From Fifty- 
second street, in Philadelphia, to Potts- 
ville, the terminus of the division, the 
company expects to have a railroad beau- 
tiful. The scenery is there, its officials 
declare, and the railroad is to be kept in 
harmony with it if possible. For years 
it has been the practice of some people 
with property backing on the railroad to 
throw refuse of all kinds, empty tin cans, 
garbage and paper over the back fences 
to the tracks. This has made it impos- 
sible to keep the tracks clean. While the 
railroad has been forced to cart the rub- 
bish away, it has not been able to keep 
the roadbed sightly, as the strong winds 
caused by the passing of a train scatter 
the papers along the tracks for miles. 
Dumping garbage on or near the tracks 
is‘ also a practice that endangers the 
health and mars the comfort of both the 
residents and train passengers. On this 
division sixty passenger trains are oper- 
ated daily, and these carry hundreds of 
passengers who do not enjoy the sight 
of tomato cans. In addition to this very 
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interesting and significant experiment, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is making 
every effort to beautify its roadbed and 
station grounds over the entire system. 
Its forestry department has this year 
made large plantings of shrubbery and 
ornamental trees for use in parking sta- 
tion grounds and available places on the 
right-of-way. This is done that these 
places which are natural centers may fur- 
nish as much pleasure as possible to the 
public. Joseph T. Richards, superin- 
tendent of the right-of-way, is authority 
for the statement in an address before the 
American Civic Association that it pays 
a railroad in hard dollars and cents to 
pursue a policy of civic improvement. 
The present policy of this company 
serves as a shining example of what rail- 
roads can. do for the pleasures of their 
passengers and for the upbuilding of the 
communities thru which they pass. In 
time it expects to make its line from 
Jersey City to Washington a constant 
succession of pleasing views. 


In his address opening 
the New York Democratic 
Convention Justice 


“Personal 
Government” 


O’Brien said: 

“It would have been difficult for the Repub- 
lican party to have chosen a candidate for Gov- 
ernor whose personality would have presented 
in clearer relief the essential distinction be- 
tween the Republican and the Democratic 
theories of government. We are informed by 
the public press that Governor Hughes reluct- 
antly consented to accept a renomination be- 
cause he considered that his work of reform 
was not yet finished. The Governor apparently 
considers it wholly unnecessary to consult the 
people in advance about his legislative plans. 
He even seems to consider it unnecessary to 
consult his party associates about these plans. 
His mental attitude toward the voters is that 
of a ruler who thinks he knows better what is 
good for them than they do themselves, and 
therefore declines to consult them, because if 
they knew in advance of the election the good 
things he intended to do for them they might 
be foolish enough to disapprove of the pro- 
gram and by electing his opponent defeat it. 

“The example of personal government at the 
Federal Capital has been closely followed at 
the State Capital, and the vital question in this 
election, both national and State, is whether 
the people want to govern themselves or be 
governed by public servants, in violation of 
the great doctrine of the division of power, 
a is the cornerstone of American political 
ife. 


That is, the candidate of one party puts 
his ear to the ground, thinks he hears 
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what the people are mumbling, and then 
utters it articulately; still listens, and 
when they say No then he retracts. Ex- 
ample, Sixteen to one. But his idea is 
that the other party leaders, Roosevelt 
and Hughes, urge what they think ought 
to be done, and then appeal to the people 
to endorse and follow. And the people 
follow ; and that is autocratic dictation. 
st 

The Metropolitan of 

St. Petersburg has 

proclaimed to his 
people that the plague of cholera has 
come upon them as a punishment for 
their sin of lawlessness, and he orders 
prayers to be said in all the churches for 
their deliverance. He is quite right, and 
we hope his warning will be heeded. 
The cablegram does not say whether he 
specified the particular forms of lawless- 
ness which are directly responsible for 
the epidemic, but we hope he did, for the 
people should get sound doctrine in plain 
language from their religious leaders on 
a subject of such vital importance. We 
hope that he told them that the laws of 
health are as divine in origin and as 
justly penalized as the laws of the spir- 
itual nature; that long before the dawn 
of medical science the Church assumed 
the function of establishing quarantine 
and prescribing disinfection; that the 
sacred books of all nations are largely 
occupied with such sanitary codes; that 
the more exact medical knowledge of the 
present day is ineffective because it is 
dependent on the vigilance of the au- 
thorities for its enforcement instead of 
being placed upon the consciences of the 
individual as part of his religious duty; 
that their prayers for relief will be un- 
availing unless they show their sincerity 
by acting in accordance with all they 
know of the laws which God has ordain- 
ed for the preservation of health. Such 
preaching at this crisis would do a great 
deal of good, and constitute the best of 
arguments for the existence of a State 
Church. 


Lawlessness as a 
Cause of Pestilence 


Jt 

At the late meeting in this city of the 
American Playground Congress, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide opportunities 
for decent and healthy exercise and play 
for children and youth, one of the speak- 
crs offered a sharp and just criticism of 
the comic sections of our Sunday news- 
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papers. Of all their evils perhaps this is 
the greatest. They are the portion first 
picked up by children, and the lessons 
taught are deceit, cunning and disrespect 
for gray hairs. The stories told in coarse 
pictures are of rudeness and indecent 
tricks played on the old and the helpless. 
If the morals of these pictures were bet- 
ter, yet the art ‘s usually insufferably 
vulgar. If the papers that offer such sec- 
tions are admitted into a house where are 
children—or older folks for that matter 
—the comic section ought immediately to 
be committed to the flames. They fitly 
combine shocking art with corrupting 
morals.. 
a 

The Chinese Governor of Manchuria, 
Tang Shao Yi, was educated in the 
United States. He is the right-hand man 
of Yuan Shih Kai, the most influential 
Chinese living. Tang Shao Yi was the 
Chinese representative who concluded 
the Tibetan treaty with England in 1904, 
and he is now in Peking negotiating with 
Japan the settlement of the Manchurian 
question. Alfred Sze is another young 
Chinese who has been advanced to high 
posts of responsibility and talked of as 
Minister to Washington. He was edu- 
cated at Cornell, there cordially taken 
into societies and clubs,, induced to write 
for the college papers, and made to feel 
perfectly at home. That is the way to 
receive the one hundred young men who 
are to be sent by China to this country 
for education. The future of good will 
and even international peace may rest on 
the fellowships created in American 
schools. 

& 

It has been a sad week of forest fires, 
in which hundreds of thousands of acres 
of timber land, and property to the value 
of millions, have heen consumed in the 
Lake States and in the Adirondacks, with 
considerable loss of life. These fires em- 
phasize the need of more care and pro- 
tection of our forests. They could every 
one be put out before they had got be- 
yond control. A sad case is that of the 
most destructive forest fire of recent 
years near Hinckley, Minn., September 
Ist. 1894. Seven towns were burned, 
five hundred lives lost and the loss in 
property $25,000,000. It was wholly un- 
necessary. It had burned slowly for sev- 
eral days close to the town of Hinckley 
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before the high wind came and drove it 
into uncontrollable fury, and it could 
have been easily put out; but it was no- 
body’s business. 

While the Emperor of Germany is now 
talking peace and proposing to lead the 
Powers for arbitration, we are told. by 
authority of the General Staff of the Ger- 
man Army that a war against another 
European nation would cost Germany a 
billion and a half dollars a year while it 
lasted, and would put 4,750,000 German 
soldiers into the field. Further, the loss 
of life would be heavier than in the case 
of the Russo-Japanese war, and it 
would be a veritable orgy of blood. The 
indirect money loss would be far greater 
than the direct. Such a war would de- 
vastate half of Europe. Thus the grow- 
ing cost of war in life and wealth makes 
for peace. And the flying machines will 
make defense impossible. 

} & 

That some British tramways can be 
run as municipal. enterprises appears 
from statistics in the last issue of the 
London Municipal Journal. Glasgow 
has a population of 1,050,000, and has 
owned its tramways for ten years. Last 
year the total receipts were $4,551;590 
and the working expenses were $2,549,- 
475, leaving net receipts over $2,000,000, 
which goes to pay interest and principal 
and provide for depreciation and re- 
serve ; in all a handsome example of mu- 
nicipal thrift. The ciity of Huddersfield 
has 120,000 population, and runs its own 
tramways, and its net receipts above 
working expenses are $215,000, which is 
a little more than half the total receipts. 

ss 

We printed last week a note about the 
meeting of the members of the Niagara 
Movement at Oberlin, in which resolu- 
tions were adopted against Mr. Taft; but 
our information was imperfect, according 
to an Oberlin correspondent, Mr. A. B. 
Allen. He says that of the membership 
reported at 450 only 19 were present and 
that the resolution committing the organ- 
ization against Taft was debated four 
hours and adopted by the historical divi- 
sion of eight to seven. Our informant 
adds that as far as he is aware not a col- 
ored man in Oberlin will follow the 
Niagara advice, 


. planation. 
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Exactly what is the reason and mean- 
ing of the labor with which the New 
York Herald is filling its space with stuff 
about a proposed alliance with China to 
suppress Japan is beyond intelligent ex- 
Nobody minds it, for it is - 
nonsense as a proposition and appears to 
be malicious as it is certainly mischiev- 
ous. Japan might well take offense, if it 
should consider it as seriously indicating 
American feeling. But nobody pays any 
attention to it. It is looked upon as one 
of the freaks by which a paper which 
avoids American politics can try to de- 
velop a sensation. 

& 

Our brave sailor boys evidently think 
that the words of welcome which have 
been addrest to them, indicate a desire on 
the part of the Australians for their per- 
manent society. Eighty of them stayed 
behind at Sydney and 115 at Melbourne, 
doubtless expecting the free lunches and 
other forms of hospitality will continue 
indefinitely. At this rate how will the 
fleet get back home? Will it not be 
necessary to establish a series of manning 
stations, like the coaling stations, around 
the world where human supplies are kept 
in storage? 

& 


The Canadian Province of Ontario pro- 
poses to go into partnership with any of 
its cities within 150 miles of Niagara 
Falls for their electric lighting. It will 
supply the power from the Falls, and 
then contract with the cities for a fixt 
charge per horsepower, and expense of 
upkeep of the line. That is, the Province 
of Ontario will take the place of the con- 
tracting company which has hitherto 
done the work. 

& 

The following change of address of one 
of our esteemed contemporaries is worthy 
of note. The Mechveret, the bi-monthly 
organ of the Young Turkey party, which 
has been published in Paris for the past 
thirteen years, will issue its next number 
from Constantinople. We wish it the 
greatest success in its new quarters. 


& 
Definition: A wealthy man is one who 


can afford to contribute to a party cam- 
paign fund. 





Insurance 





A Life Insurance Policy in Hard 
' Times 


Lire insurance is primarily intended 
to provide a money compensation for the 
death of the insured in behalf of the 
beneficiary. The widow, the children, the 
aged parent, the brother, the sister or the 
business associate is thus provided for 
as they could not be except for the policy 
that death matures. Almost every one 
knows this much about life insurance. 
There is, however, another feature of life 
insurance that is not so well known. It 
is incidental in value, but nevertheless 
exceedingly important in function. Times 
of financial stringency tend to accent this 
particular side of life insurance, which 
lies in the ability of the policyholder to 
borrow money on the security of the pol- 
icy in force. 

In the very nature of things, the man 
of affairs, as well as the small tradesman, 
is often in sore need of ready money. 
During hard times, financial conditions 
become acute, and the best banks are not 
always in a position to extend all the 
accommodation their dealers would like. 
It is in cases of this kind, when a little 
financial help means so much and is fre- 
quently so difficult to obtain, that life in- 
surance policies may be used as security 
on which to obtain needed loans. It is a 
matter of record that the life insurance 
corporations have loaned millions of dol- 
lars to their policyholders. During the 
period that followed closely upon the cur- 
tailment of credit that arose because of 
overspeculation in copper and other 
stocks, that led to disaster on the part of 
so many banking institutions, this was 
especially the case. 

The money thus obtained from insur- 
ance companies carried on many personal 
undertakings that would otherwise have 
been seriously if not fatally embarrassed. 
Such money was again used as an 
investment medium when securities 
slumped until the quotations took on the 
quality of bargain counter prices, The 


man, then, who had a life insurance pol- 
icy found himself far better off, irrespec- 
tive of the idea of protection which a 
policy basically signifies, than the man 
who lacked such a policy. 

Life insurance is a good thing and 
always will be, but certain features of 
its beneficence are emphasized and made 
more pronounced during times of finan- 
cial stress than would be the case. at other 


times. 
& 


A FIRE at Johns Hopkins University 
last week destroyed a very valuable col- 
lection of papyri and archeological speci- 
mens from Thebes and- Memphis. The 
fire also did much damage to the Roman 
and Hellenic collection that came into the 
University’s possession last year. This 
collection included many very interesting 
examples of Roman jewelry from Hercu- 
laneum. Some 30,000 books and 25,000 
unbound periodicals were also seriously 
damaged, if not utterly ruined, by water 
and smoke. It is difficult to fix the 
amount of loss in a case like this, as 
many of the specimens were unique. 


Js 


-A RECENT news item dealt with the 
match hazard as follows: 

“James, the three-year-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jeremiah Cronin, of No. Forty-fourth 
street, Brooklyn, is dying in the Norwegian 
Hospital of burns received while playing with 
matches yesterday. 

“The climbed up on a chair and took the 

matches from the mantel. He i ayo one 
which slipped from his fingers and was en- 
veloped in flames. His mother moe y his cries, 
but reached him too late to save him from 
being fatally burned.” 
This boy was just like thousands of 
other boys, but .he played with matches 
just once and died in consequence. 
In the case cited death came because 
of the innocent-looking matches and not 
a property loss, that might easily have 
been covered by insurance. In the inci- 
dent we have additional evidence that 
matches are dangerous, and that it is im- 
possible to be too careful about them. 
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Secretary Root on Bank 
Guarantee 


SEcRETARY Root, in his address as 
chairman before the Republican Conven- 
tion, at Saratoga, last week, touched 
upon many themes. He covered, in fact, 
the whole field of national and State poli- 
tics. The general excellence of his re- 
marks on the subject very recently agi- 
tated, of the guaranteeing of bank depos- 
its, leads us to reproduce them in their 
entirety. Mr. Root said of bank guaran- 
tee: 


“The other proposition of the Democratic 
platform is to require all national banks’ to 
guarantee the payment of deposits by all other 
national banks. This is another patent finan- 
cial nostrum, advertised to catch the fancy of 
the multitude; and it should be suppressed 
under the pure food law until it is correctly la- 
bellied ‘a measure to compel legitimate busi- 
ness to bear the risk of speculation.’ It might 
well be called a measure to destroy the na- 
tional banking system, for who will wish to 
invest his money in a business where it is not 
merely subject to the risks assumed by the 
men whom he and his associates select to 
manage it, but is subject also to be called 
upon for the payment of an unlimited amount 
of debts of an indefinite number of persons 
over whom and whose obligations he and his 
associates have no control whatever? 

“A bank deposit is a very simple business 
transaction. The depositor in effect loans his 
money to the bank, which borrows it upon a 
promise to repay it on the lender’s order, with 
or without a stipulated interest. Banks sel- 
dom fail to pay the debts thus contracted. 
Altho the deposits are ordinarily many times 
the capital, losses are exceedingly small. The 
principal reason why this is so is, that bank- 
ers are ordinarily men who have established a 
good reputation in the community for honesty 
and business sense. People ordinarily will not 
risk their money by lending it to men who 
have not these claims to confidence. Under 
the law any one who can furnish. $25,000 can 
start a Mae § but in practice, as a rule, no one 
can start a bank who cannot also furnish a 
character which leads the community to trust 
him and deposit their money with him. If, 
however, the sound and honest banks of the 
country guarantee the debts of every bank, a 
well-earned reputation for honesty and busi- 
ness judgment will no longer be necessary as 
a part of the banker’s capital. It will no 
longer be necessary for the community to con- 
sider whether a banker is honest or not. Any 
scalawag can start a bank and obtain deposits 
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on the credit of all the banks of the country. 
Any one who wishes to use funds in specula- 
tive enterprises can start a bank, invite de- 
posits, and thus borrow money on the credit 
of the entire banking ‘capital of the United 
States. With such opportunities, who can 
doubt ‘that the standard of character of the 
bankers of the country would deteriorate and 
the use of banking funds for speculative 
enterprises would increase and that the losses 
which the honest bankers would be required 
to make.good would increase correspondingly? 
“This burden will not fall merely upon the 

stockholders of the banks, but upon the de- 
positors also. Much banking capital would in- 
evitably be driven out of the business and such 
as remained would have to make good its 
losses by reducing the rate of interest to its 
depositors and increasing the rate of interest 
upon joans. The profits of the banking busi- 
ness, like those of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, and the farmer, depend upon good man- 
agement. The attempt to make all the profits 
of good management bear all the losses of bad 
management is a step in the socialistic process 
which would level all distinctions between 
thrift, enterprise and sound judgment on the 
one hand, and recklessness, incapacity and fail- 
ure on the other.” 


....Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has accepted the 
presidency of the First Mortgage Guar- 
antee and Trust Company, a new com 
pany in Philadelphia, which has an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000 and a 
surplus of $500,000. 

. ™ 

....As revealing the decline in activity 
in the building trade this year as com- 
pared with last, the figures for eight 
months printed in Bradstreet’s, covering 
statistics gathered in a number of cities, 
are instructive. They are as follows: 

1908. 1907. 
atiuary, 75 cities..$22,242,942 $40,769,654 
ebruary, 74 cities. 24,924,104 41,612,493 
March, 78 cities... 41,555,716 66,350,350 
April, 76 cities.... 53,560,286 77,046,4 

48, 66,621,207 


ay, 78 cities 602,316 
60,132,494 73/005-433 
61,532,1 


60,564,281 
56,138,004 


une, 83 cities 
uly, 87 cities. 
August, 88 cities.. 47,899,888 





Eight months. . .$359,482,024 $483,079,830 
There is here shown a decrease of 25.6 
per cent. from the same period of 1907. 
The building outlook is thus seen to be 
anything but encouraging at the present 
time. 
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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 








With your money securely invested, and 
If you appreciate a cup of earning . 


good Tea, try a packet 


ou 9% a Year 


COCKATOO any reputable financier will confirm your 
good sense and judgment, and assure you 

BLEND that a fixed and permanent rate of interest 
GOLDEN- at 5% is more than the average earnings of 
TIPPED capital invested in fluctuating stocks, or 
speculative investments of any kind, in the 





India-Cey lon Tea THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


From Our Tea Gardens Direct to Consumer 


This is the finest blend of Tea imported at the 
price. It is packed in sealed half-pound packets, 
which makes a very neat and attractive package. 

If you are accustomed to drink India or Cey- 
lon Teas, give our Cockatoo Blend a trial. 
We guarantee you will be more than pleased. 


25¢ i-pouna 50e i-pouna 


For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey Street 
P. O, Box 289 NEW YORK 











pays 5% a year on savings accounts. Start 
at any time and withdraw at your option 
upon required notice without loss of earn- 
ings, which are reckoned for every day 
money is in our care, 

Our business, established over 15 years, is 
conducted under the supervision of the New 
York Banking Department and regularly 

examined by them. We will 
gladly furnish full partic- 
ulars. 

Assets $1,800,000 
Write to-day. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN. CO, 

19 Times Bidg., 

Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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READING NOTICES 


MILLION more eg GOVERNMENT LANDS 
Rosebud reservation in South me to be thrown 
and 
tests Western Line io the cal all- 


route to the ceeveaien. Entry can be made at 
Dallas or Gregory, the only towns on the reservation 


rder. 
deta ‘full Saigrnation about how fo pe 
regar PT 'M a a e 
B. Kniskern, . NW Rye < ¥ 





t a homestead, with 
. apply Ir 
Chicago, I 


GAY DAYS AT BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Happy is the man who has a harmless tonic to offset_j 


the grind of business with its cares and worries. 
tonic of this harmless kind is to be found in the Briar- 
cliff Lodge, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. In one hour and 
— minutes, by means of train and automobile, a man 
may 5° from the Grand Central Station, via Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, to Briarcliff Manor and Briarcliff Lodge. 
Here the hurry and bustle of the city is easily —— 
for the calm repose of the country and an ideal resort 
fo: the family exists ready made. Hurrah for the swim- 
ming pool! ail to glorious golf and all other outdoor 
sports. Here’s to the singing of birds and the ripple of 
fountain and stream. The automobile annihilates distance 
and makes Briarcliff Lodge quite as accessible as Brook- 
lyn and othe: nearby suburbs under the present con- 
_ travel conditions that prevail. The coaching tour- 
car is one of the more recent attractions at Briar- 
cliff. If you don’t know about it, better make some _ in- 
viries of David B. Plumer, manager, Briarcliff Lodge, 
riarcliff Manor, New York. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





age Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co., cou- 
pons No. 26 from general mortgage 4 per cent. 
bonds, payable October Ist, 1908. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley R. 
Co., coupons No. 24 from first mortgage 5 per 
cent, bonds, payable October Ist, 1908. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
$2.00 per share, payable October 15th, 1908. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
* share, payable October 15th, 1 

New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Co., 
1% per cont payable October 15th, 1908. 

Bowli ling Green Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable October 1st, 1908. 

The New York Trust Go., quarterly, 8 per 
—_ , payable a Segresier 30th, 1908. 

Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
ae Gann Ist, — 

General Chemical quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable October Ist, 1908. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 
tsntaretse 


LIABILITIES 
cvece $2,590,981. 12 
and guar- 





SURELUS Cifonastanetio Stendasd) 

Cash surrender values stated in every 

anteed by the Massachusetts Noa-Forfciture 
‘NEW YORE OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 


C..W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


1908 FIRE INSURANCE _— 1908 


National « Hartford 


Statement Januzry 1, 1908 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 


4.473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 











PERKINS & CO 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 
Lawrence, Kansas 





A FEW COPIES 
OF A RARE BOOK 


We have in our possession a few 
copies of an extremely interesting 
book printed in 1867, containing 
biographies of President Lincoln 
and his cabinet. The book de- 
scribes the famous painting by F. 
B. Carpenter, which hangs in the 
Capitol at Washington, and con- 
tains a life of the artist. There is 
also a copy of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and much else of in- 
terest to admirers of Abraham 
Lincoln. Until the edition is ex- 
hausted we will be glad to mail a 
copy of the book to any subscriber 
on receipt of one dollar. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A Dividend of TWO DOLLARS per share will be paid 
on Thursday, October 15th, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, September 
goth, 1908. 





WM. R. DRIVER, Tréasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 

Coupons No. 26, due October ist, 1908, from the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL 

TORTC'GE FOUR PER CPNT. BONDS will be paid on 
pte after that date upon presentation at the office of the 
Compeny, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New . York, September 18th, 1908. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY 


26 Broadway, New York, Septambes 16th, 1908. 
A qnarterly dividend of Five (5%) P er Cent. upon the 
capital stock of this Company has this day been declared, 
payable October ist, 1908, to stockholders of record on the 
closing of ha transfer books at 12 o’clock noon, on ~ 
1908. Books will reopen October 2d, 1908, 


WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, New York, September 18th, 1998. 
The regniar quarterly 4ividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (14%) will. be paid October ist, 1908, to preferred 
stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on September 25th, 1908. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
New York, September 8th, 1908. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
OBNT. was declared, payable on —_ after September 30th, 
1908, to the stockholders of mn Saturday, September 
the 12th, 1908, at one o’clock P. x 
The transfer books will —_ on Saturday, September 
12th, 1908, at one o’clock P. me and reopen on Thursday, 
October Ist, 1908, at 10 Sg M. 
FRED’K J. WARRURTON, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, September 16th, ee 5 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Com at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock.  wueeree 
at this office on the 15th day of October next, to stock- 
ps gn of record at the cose” of business on Tuesday, the 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Pl., New York City, September 15th, 1908 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany hes this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the company, 
payable at this office on October 15th, 1908, to the preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 30th, 1908. 

There will also be ga on October 15th, 1908, to 
Common stockholders of record September 80th, 1908, the 
second installment of 1%% of the dividend of 8% declared 
on the Common Stock on the 10th day of March, 1908. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, September 9th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND NO. 158, 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. —. the ae ete 
Stock of this fer the aoe at the office of the Treas- 


at the cloee of 
the 19th day of a Se. 
For the purpose of the Annual Mee 
to be held on 























the 19th day of 
on the morning of the 16th 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


September and be 
day of October nest, 








More 
Money 


Is paid to one man whose 
active brain devises new ideas 
of worth, than to a dozen who 
‘don’t know how to think.” 

To keep an active brain in 
perfect repair, proper food is 
necessary. 

All the elements of a perfect 
brain food are found in 


Grape-Nuts 


and easy to digest. 


*“There’s a Reason” 


Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


PosTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 














THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY 


Cou maa No. 24, due October ist, 1908, from THE SAN 
FRANOLSCO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RAILWAY 
COMPANY First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be 
paid on and after that date upon presentation at the office 
of its financial agency, The Atchison, Topeka and Ganta Fe 
Railway Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, 
or at the office of its financial agency, the Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco, California. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, September 22d, 1908. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 87. - 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, ble October 
15th, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer, 181 State Street, 
Boston. Mass., to stockholders ef record at the. close of 
business September 26th, 1908. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Will pay par and accrued interest for the Deben- 
tures of Series D74 and D8o, due October 1, 1908; 
Series D75 and D81, due November 1, 1908, upon 
presentation at the office of the Company. 


ONS EYE WATER 





Dr SAAT HOM 
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Mae health— 
and your children’s posi 


depends largely on the use of pure milk. 


Impure milk is the greatest cause of 
mortality among children. 


The milk that you get from the milkman parses through many hands. 
There is every opportunity for contamination. 


It may come from infected cows or unsanitary dairies, and frequently no care is - 
taken to guard it from impurities during transportation— 


and further, it is often of a very poor quality. 


BLUE LABEL EVAPORATED MILK. 





is a rich, creamy, and absolutely pure milk. 


@_ It comes from the finest stock; grazed in the great dairy 
section of central New York. 


@_ The cows are regularly inspected by experts and the 


dairy is as sanitary as modern methods of construction _ 


can make it. 


@ The milk is sterilized, a process which positively’ de- 
stroys all germs—and i is put up in solderless, sanitary 
cans, no acid being used in sealing them. 


@ Purity is only one of the qualities that make BLUE LABEL EVAPO-. 
RATED MILK superior to all others. This milk is evaporated to the ~ 
consistence of rich cream and in buying it you get the very best of the 
milk—butter fats, solids, etc. 


@_ It comes in convenient cans and is always ready for instant use. Unopened, 
it will keep indefinitely in the warmest weather without ice. 


@_ By its use you are always assured of a delicious, pure, rich milk for your 
cereal, coffee, and all other table purposes. 


@, It is the ideal milk for babies and young children. 





Ask your grocer for it. 




















CREAM 


SEPARATORS 
NOW 


There never was a better time to buy the 
best of Cream Separators than right now. 
The advantages derived from the use of 
the good Cream Separator are greater in 
the fall and winter than at any other time 
—when the cows are old in lactation, the loss of butter-fat is otherwise greatest, and 





butter prices are highest. 

Likewise are the advantages of the superior DE LAVAL separators greatest 
over imitating separators when the milk is hard to separate and the weather cold 
and variable. 

In every case a DE LAVAL separator, of suitable size, will surely at least save 
its cost between now and July 1st next, and go on returning 100% per year on the 





investment for twenty years to come. 
The agricultural and particularly the dairying outlook was never brighter and 
more. promising. 


WHY NOT BUY NOW? 


Send for Catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


42 E. Madison Street William 
CHICAGO. General Offices 17a ONTREAL 
OBES 6 1308 Eee Stecet 165-167 BROADWAY 144 te eases Street 


Dra & Sacramento Sts. 
"SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND, OREO. 


+ eee ££ 2. 2. 2 
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Absolutely Pure . 


A Cream of Tartar Powder 


free from alum or phos= 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOMEBAKINGEASY 


veers : ; o Sete 








ey 





HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
56 YEARS 


——_ 
and gre receiving more fav- E 
orable comments to-day from an art- . 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined, | 


WE CHALLENG 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payment plan every family in 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense 
You can deal with us at a distant point the 
preggers ae 
etc., giving full 
mailed free. 


oo ae & SONS PIANO CO; 


AND 
























Ghe 
ANSONIA 
Broadway, 73d and —_ we. 





An early selection is desirable, as the 
choice of apartments is rapidly 
becoming limited. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


5 rooms and bath. ........0.-cseese $1,800 
10 rooms and 2 baths................-3,600 
If rooms and 3 baths.............6+- 3,800" 
15 rooms arid 4 baths...........-.+«- 6,000 
NON-HOUSEKEEPING 
1 or 2.rooms and bath ..:..........5. $900 
3 rooms and bath ...............sce0e 1,500 
4 rooms and bath.....f.i/...0.0-eee0> 2,200 


May be had furnished or unfurnished, as 
desired, and service for care of rooms 
is optional. Restaurant a la Carte. 





Telephone ; 3320 Columbus. 
























“BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET PO\ 














